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Rae Lake, King River Ceuntryss «. -- - - Photo by Enid Kinney 
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RECEIVE THESE EIGHT 
ROSE PLANTS FREE 


E have spent a great deal of time and careful thought 

W in preparation of this Rose offer, and each variety 

is selected with a view to its genuine value and en- 

tire worthiness to be included in this collection. These roses 

are not taken haphazard and at the last moment from the 

overstock of the rose growers, but are carefully selected from 
the most reliable and best known of the newest varieties. 


OUR COLLECTION OF EIGHT ROSE PLANTS 
CONSISTS OF 


THE BLUE ROSE PRESIDENT TAFT WHITE KILLARNEY 
YELLOW KAISERIN THE BLACK ROSE EVER BLOOMING- 
DOCTOR GRILL PHILIP REVOIRE CRIMSON RAMBLER 


‘Special Limited Offer— Good Only During June 


We will enter your subscription for one year to our publication 
and one year to AMERICAN SUBURBS. AMERICAN SUBURBS is 
a magazine full of practical interest and suggestion in all that con- 
cerns the home, its gardens, grounds, poultry, etc. It is one of the 
most superbly illustrated and beautifully printed magazines in 
America. 

You get a year’s subscription to AMERICAN SUBURBS, regular 
price $1.50, and a year’s subscription to OUT WEST, regular price 
$1.50, both for only $2.00, and if your order is received before June 
30, we will send you ABSOLUTELY FREE the eight one-year-old 
rose plants, charges prepaid. They are all high=bred plants of the 
newest and best varieties obtainable. Full instructions for their cul- 
. tivatl jon age sent “by she growers with every set of plants. 


ft xouy.love, cases. don’t fail to take advantage of it. 
ND 82.0021 Bay TOY 
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LOS ANGELES BREWING 
COMPANY’S 





PURE AND WHOLESOME 


LAGER BEERS 


ire a Home Product not excelled by any of 
Eastern Manufacture. Why not try them? 





1one Sunset East 820 Home 10857 











AND INDIAN CURIOS AT WHOLESALE 

I have more than 250 weavers in my employ, including the most skilful now living, 
and have taken the greatest pains to preserve the old colors, patterns, and weaves. Every 
blanket sold by me carries my personal guarantee of its quality. In dealing with me, 
you will get the very finest blankets at wholesale prices. I also handle the products of 
the Hopi (Moqui ) Indians, buying them under contract with the trading posts at Keam’s 
Canyon and Oraibi and selling them at wholesale. 

I have constantly a very fine selection of Navajo silverware and jewelry, Navajo “rubies” 
cut and uncut, peridotes and native turquois. Also the choicest modern Moqui pottery, 
and a rare collection of prehistoric pottery. 


J. L. HUBBELL, won teaver 


ite for my Catalogue and Price List. GANADO, APACHE CO., ARIZONA. 














\TENTS $ 180,340.00 $ PATENTS 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 


1U Should Have My FREE BOOKS telling HOW OTHERS will do 
> same IN THE FUTURE. “What and How to Invent.” Book Free! 
E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer 803 F., Washington, D. C. 
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prevents early wrinkles. It is nota freckle coating 
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Tramping in the High Sierras. 


Celia 


The Sierra Club is an or- 
formed to explore, enjoy 

accessible the mountain 
regions of the Pacific Coast, publish 
authentic information concerning them, 
and to enlist the support of the people 
and the Government in preserving the 
forests and other natural features of 
the Sierra Nevada mountains. Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, Mr. Gifford Pinchot and 
John Muir are among its members. 
The following sketch describes one of 
its annual outings. 


(NOTE) 
ganization 
and render 


“Next station, Lemon Cove,’ was the 
summons that aroused the sleeping Sier- 
rans at two o’clock on the morning of 
July first. All night we had been speed- 
ing on a special train through the great 


central valley of California, and now 
here we were as far toward the Kings 
River Canyon as steam power could 


take us. Outside, 
for us to hurry through our dressing. 
By the starlight, the faint outline of 
foothills near at hand could be seen and 
as daylight advanced, the jagged peaks 
of the Sierras loomed agains ot the horizon. 

All the long morning, our horses toiled 
up through the dust and heat of the 
barren foothills. But at mid-afternoon, 
we began to enter the Promised Land, 
having reached the forested slopes, where 
the Sequoia Giganteas lift their marvelous 
crowns to the sky. No talk of weariness 


stages 
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were waiting 











“Black Lady,” with Rae Lake in foreground. 
Photo by E. L. Parsons 
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“Close to Nature.” 


now, but exclamations of wonder at the 
huge trees that crowd this forest belt. 
In one place, twelve of these giants 
could be counted within a stone’s throw. 

Making ‘our first night’s camp at 
Quail Flat, we could look down into 
Redwood canyon and catch the sunset 
light in the stately sequoias beneath us; 
while miles below, we could see our 
starting point of the morning on the 
edge of the great golden plain of the 
San Joaquin Valley. 

With that first night’s camp, began the 
month’s outing of some two hundred 
members of the Sierra Club. 
could take us no farther, and next morn- 
ing walking was good to the Kings River 
Canyon thirty miles away. It was a 
varied party that “hit the trail’ that 
morning—doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
chief, rich-man, poor-man, school-ma’am 
and parson—people from every walk in 
life and from every state in the Union, 
though most of them were Westerners. 
Everyone was stoutly shod, and carried, 
or wore, a gay bandana handkerchief. 
The bandana is reckoned an indispensable 
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Photo by Miss Enid Kinney 


part of a Sierran outfit, being by turns 
a collar, a night-cap, an apron, a napkin, 
a hat-drape or a lunch basket, as neces- 
sity arises. Upon the size and beauty 
of one’s bandana depends his social 
standing in camp. 

Although there were so many of us, 
we did not travel in a dusty, noisy crowd 
through the glorious mountain _ soli- 
tudes. All the universe was ours up 
there. We started on the march afte: 
breakfast whenever we pleased, and got 
into camp at night whenever we pleased, 
so the company naturally divided itself 
into congenial little groups. Of course 
there were a few “hikers’’ and would-be 
“hikers,” but with most of us the pur- 
pose was not the getting there but the 
going. Like Stevenson, we could not 
tell whether we put the knapsack on, 
or took it off with greater delight, eager 
to explore new country in the morning, 
and weary with the exertion of the day's 
mareh at night. We could still come 
into camp at a seasonable hour, even 
though we had lingered here and there 
by the trail to catch some particularly 
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lovely glimpse of mountain top or shining 
river, and had enjoyed an hour of de- 
licious loafing at noon in the shade be- 
side a dashing mountain stream, while 
the luncheon of hardtack and cheese 
was given zest by a pail of hot tea or 
chocolate, or some broiled trout cooked 
over a little camp fire. 

How far did you walk a day? is the 
question asked by those who have an 
idea in their subconscious minds that 
some time they, too, would like to go on 
one of these Sierra Club outings. But 
‘vou nor I nor nobody knows.”’ Moun- 
tain miles are mysterious affairs. Ups 
and downs aren’t reckoned; only the 
distance advanced towards the goal 
John Muir describes the trail into Kings 
River Canyon as fairly good as mountain 
trails go, inasmuch as you are seldom 
compelled to travel more than “two miles 
to make an advance of and 
than half of the miles are perpendicular.” 
It took us two days to walk into the 
Canyon, a distance of thirty 
mountain miles, probably. 

But oh! the jov of getting into camp, 
hollow as a tree internally, and beholding 
Charley Tuck at the cook stove, Charley 
Tuck, the Chinese head cook, the genivs 
of the commissary, the indispensable 
factor of the Sierra Club, without whom 
all scenery would pall, and rocks and 
trees be but rocks and trees. What 
joy to loaf near the commissary and 
sniff hungrily at the delicious loaves of 
bread that are whisked in and out of 
the oven, or to watch him while he con- 
structs and bakes sixty-four apple pies, 
his only work-table a couple of cracker 
boxes! He is always smiling, always 
eager to feed people, but never hurried 
or flurried, wearing a fine Celestial calm 
on that heathen countenance, though his 
slanting eyes keep keen watch over 
everything that happens in his realm. 
Who that has ever come tired from€the 
trail will forget Charley Tuck’s “soup, 
soup of the evening, beautiful, beautiful, 
soup?”” Who that has started refreshed 
on the trail in the morning will forget 
Charley's crisp bacon and delicious corn 
bread? If an army is said to march on 
its stomach, still more is that a vital 
part of the anatomy with mountaineers. 

Charley, being such a personage, rode 
irom camp to camp. With his imper- 
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View from the Sierras into the 
Photo by R. L. Glisan 


Mountain Walls 
Owens River Valley. 





turbable countenance fixed on the path 
ahead, and his yeast bottle hanging from 
the saddle-horn, he often passed us on 
the trail, picking his way from ‘ goose”’ 
to “goose” as he called the duck-rocks 
that marked the rougher trails. 

Our menu of canned goods, cured meats 
and dried fruits doesn’t sound exciting 
here in the valley, but it was greatly) 
relished on the heights. Sometimes on 
extra occasions, we were treated to a 
kind of red jello dessert, a whole dishpan 
full, that we called from its color and 


consistency ‘quivering death.” This 
was eaten with condensed milk atop 
and was a great delicacy. Several times, 
too, corn-starch pudding was served 


that somebody dubbed ‘“ Paper Hangers’ 
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Mist 


Delight.” What’s in a name? Enough 
in that one to spoil its flavor for the more 
sensitive souls. 

Mealtime was announced by beating 
on the dish-pan with a spoon. Im- 
mediately a scramble to form the “‘ bread 
line’ ensued, for the food was served 
cafeteria style. Our mountain appe- 
tites usually advised us to take some- 
thing of everything. The growing boys 
didn’t wait to Fletcherize their first 
generous helping in calmness, sitting on 
the ground, but hied themselves at once 
to the end of the line and ate their way 
back to the counter again, as “‘ repeaters.” 

Everybody slept in sleeping bags out 
in the open, these bags being made, as 
a rule, of an eiderdown quilt enclosed in 
along denim bag. The quilt gives warmth 
and lightness, both requisites where 
dunnage must be limited. The sleep- 
ing bag was rolled up in the morning 
and thrust into a dunnage bag, a bag 
shaped like a gunny sack that was the 
Sierra trunk and carried one’s bed and 
personal belongings. It was like tug- 


Falls 


Photo by Miss Enid Kinney 


ging a very fat pillow into a slim case 
to get all one’s possessions into the bag. 
But there, individual responsibility end- 
ed. Packers loaded the patient burros 
with these bags and with the supplies 
of the commissary, so all the Sierrans 
had to do was to transfer themselves 
from point to point. 

Upon reaching camp at night-fall, 
the experienced Sierran selects a com- 
paratively level spot under a protecting 
tree, removes a few of the biggest rocks 
and pine cones, puts down his sleeping 
bag and is ready to sleep the sleep of 
the righteous. The inexperienced moun- 
taineer spends time getting fir-branches 
or pine needles for a mattress, pokes 
cautiously down into her bag for a pos- 
sible sleeping rattle-snake and _ blesses 
her stars that she has brought a soft 
down pillow for her head when parts of 
the back-bone of the continent meet her 
own vertebrae. Sometimes, a neigh- 
boring ant’s nest disturbs the serenity 
of her dreams, for ants in those altitudes 
reach the dimensions of tarantulas and 














are verv restless. Sometimes, the bur- 
ros of the pack train found their browsing 
ground inhabited by these strange sleep- 


ing bag creatures, and had to roam over 


them and around them to find pasture, 
the bells hanging from their necks tinkling 
merrily all night long. In the high al- 
titudes, we didn’t disrobe for bed. On 
the contrary we attired ourselves in 
every stitch of clothing we could lay 
hands on, sweaters, coats and extra 
stockings, for we were sleeping beside 
snow banks, with glaciers almost in 
sight. 

But for the most part, our slumber 
was very refreshing. The nights were 
so beautiful it seemed almost wicked to 
sleep through them. 1 thought with 
Muir, “Sleep, why vou can sleep when 
you get back home, or, at least, in the 
grave!’ To lie there, breathing that 
pure upper air, fragrant with the pine 
and cedar trees that sway gently above 
you in the fitful night breeze, watching 
the stars that shine with a clear bril- 
liance they never have to the dweller 
in the valley, hearing the rush of the 
river as it hurries on in silver flood, and 
watching the wierd moonlight bring out 
mysterious lights and shadows in the 
awful cliffs and precipices that form 
the canyon walls—to close ones eyes on 
the glory and beauty of it all seems sacri- 
lege. But we are only human, and the 
bondage of the flesh soon fetters the 
wings of the reluctant spirit in slumber. 

“Get up!—get up!—get up!” It is 
four o'clock of a glorious morning. 
Charley Tuck is vigorously beating the 
gong, and we know from his jubilant 
“get up’ that his face is wreathed in 
smiles. Beating the rising gong at four 
A. M. is a joy to which the old heathen 
looks forward with keen anticipation 
from one summer until the next. 

After the first disgruntled moment or 
so, we are glad with him. . The sun is 
just touching the tops of the huge cliffs. 
The beautiful song of the hermit thrush 
is ringing through the wood, and our 
bodies are refreshed by slumber in that 
mountain air: 


Air, fresh lije-blood, thin and search- 
ing arr, 
The clear, dear breath of God that loveth 


us, 
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“Wash Day.” 
Photo by Miss Enid Kinney 


Where small birds reel, and winds take 
their delight!” 


The end of the first two days’ walk 
brought us into Kings River Canyon. 
This Yosemite is longer and deeper, 
and is surrounded by grander mountains 
than the Yosemite of the Merced that is 
known as the Yosemite. The purplish 
gray granite rocks that form its walls 
are from 2,500 to 5,000 feet high, carved 
in many wonderful spines and pinnacles. 
Our main camp was at the base of the 
Grand Sentinel. This huge mass of 
rock presents a split vertical front 3,300 
feet in height almost as sheer as the front 
of Yosemite Half Dome. Projecting 
out into the floor of the valley from the 
base of this sheer Upper Sentinel is the 
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Rest for the Weary . 


Lower Sentinel 2,400 feet high. For 
miles and miles, as we climbed up this 
eanyon and followed its main branches 
to the mountain tops, we passed rocks 
and rock walls that will be as well known 
some day as are the rocks of the Yosemite. 
Many of them are as yet unnamed, as 
the Kings River Canyen is but little 
known on account of its inaccessibility. 
The Sphinx, a curious sphinx-like figure, 
is the highest rock on the south wall. 
and one of the most remarkable in the 
Sierras. At the head of the valley looms 
the great Glacier Monument, the most 
sublimely beautiful of all these great 
rocks. It is almost a mile in height and 
wonderfully sculptured. 

The waterfalls are not so spectacular, 
however, as they are mostly made in 
the form of cascades, not shaken free 
as are the falls of the Yosemite. The 
falls of the rightly named Roaring 
River are interesting because, beyond 
the thundering plunge of the river into 
a dark pool and its short, boisterous 
rush thence into the Kings River, vou 
see no more. The fall plunges from a 


Photo by H. E Bailey 


harrow gorge that is absolutely impas- 
sible for miles. Mist Falls below Para- 
dise Valley has a fairy-like beauty that 
is difficult to picture. It is caused by 
the steep plunge of the Kings River, 
the water being tossed into shimmering 
spray by the jagged rocks in its descent. 

The walk up Bubbs Creek canyon 
led us by a much-used trail to the highest 
travelled pass on the continent, Kear- 
sarge Pass, 12,000 feet elevation, leading 
from Owens River Valley into the San 
Joaquin. The view from the i 
glorious. Owens River Valley with its 
beautiful desert coloring lies far below 
you, the snowy Sierras lift their jagged 
peaks so near and clear that vou can al- 
most touch them, and numberless lakes 
are right at vour feet. ‘ Pothole Lake” 
is one of the most beautiful of these. 
It should have been called ‘‘ Morning- 
Glory Lake” for it is a gem, so round and 
clear and deep and blue with the snow 
coming down to its very edge, and seem- 
ing to guard its crystal purity. 

The other main trail followed led through 
Paradise Valley to Rae Lake. This Para- 


Pass is 
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dise trail had just been completed at an 
expense of a thousand dollars, paid for 
in part by Sierra Club funds, so we were 
going up into comparatively hitherto 
unexplored country. The way into 
‘Paradise’ was hot and steep and pur- 
gatorial, as it led up over huge boulders 
of earthquake talus and glaciated rock. 
How blissful, then, seemed the vale of 
Paradise to our hot and weary 
with its flowery .beauty, its singing 
streams, grassy meadows and _ sentinel 
walls of rock. The trees were especially 
beautiful, red and white firs, vellow pines, 
sugar pines and But 
this was also an earthly Paradise. If 
it was the original Eden, the old serpent 
had been multiplying busily ever since. 
Fifty rattle-snakes were brought into 
camp during the three days we were there. 
We got so we could eat unconcernedly 
with a dozen rattlers hanging in a row 
before us, but it did the charm 
from a comfortable seat to be politely 
requested not to hurt the snake, and 
find that one was sitting on a neatly 
coiled rattler. Minus, his head, to be 
sure, but he didn’t look good anyway. 
And then it rained, so we dubbed the 
camp “Paradise Lost.”’ 

We climbed up from Paradise Valley 
to Rae Lake, where we had the most 
beautiful camp of all. This lake is 
several miles long, and has the greenish 
milky water that all snow or glacier 
fed lakes have. It is set in a narrow 
basin, surrounded by marvelous snow- 
crowned mountains, with broad zigzag 
lines of pin and yellow and_ black 
strata marking their slopes. Tamaracks 
and junipers crowd to the edge of the 


bodies, 


incense cedars. 


take 


lake and cover theislands that dot it 
picturesquely. Fin Dome, a_ peculiar 
monumental rock over 500 feet high, 


rises straight up from the lake margin 
like a beautiful obelisk. We liked this 
camp so much that we called it ‘ Para- 
dise Regained.” 

And so the month 
swiftly, with walking, fishing, climbing 
mountain peaks, and enjoying jolly 
evenings about the big camp-fire. Two 
hundred people cannot travel for a 
month together in mountain fastnesses 
without becoming interested in each 
other. Of course, there were some people 
and events that stand out as espec- 


passed all too 














“Steady.” 
Photo by Mr. Roper 


ially memorable. There was a pretty 
girl from the East, who walked into the 
canyon, wearing a Dutch cut waist of 
sheer material, and shod in high-heeled 
low shoes. Between blisters and sun- 
burn she cut a figure, hobbling 
along as if bound to be in the fashion 
even at such an altitude. There was 
the deaf-mute who goes every year and 
gets great pleasure from these outings 
And then there was the Kanawye! 
baby, born at Kanawyer’s settlement, 
a mite of four pounds and the first white 
child ever born in Kings River canyon 
There was no physician in attendance 
and no haughty nurse to keep away the 
crowds of Sierrans who filed in and out 
of the shack, bearing good wishes and 
gifts to the smiling mother and 
We wanted the child named “Sierra” 
after us, but they thought “ Viola Marie” 
none too good for it. <A collection was 
taken among the club members to buy 
the babe a silver loving cup in honor of 
our Visit. 
Loath to 


Sorry 


babe 


leave the beauties of the 
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“Our Breakfast Room.” 


mountains, we gathered about our last 
camp fire. And when next day, clad 
in civilian clothes, we sat in rocking 
chairs on the hotel piazza at Lemon 
Cove, feasting on watermelon and cheer- 
ing the passing auto, we felt that we 








Photo by Miss Enid Kinney 


had left the simple life far above us. 
But we also felt we might return with 
John Muir’s benediction, “You were 
pretty good people when you went into 
the canyon, but you are a good deal 
better now. Life is richer.” 
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San Diego’s Novel Exposition. 
By Winfield Hogaboom 





President U. S. Grant, Jr. 
Panama-California Exposition 


California’s celebration of the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal will open 
this vear July 19, 20, 21, and 22, in San 
Diego with four days and nights of 
pageantry during which ground will be 
broken and the first building of the Pana- 
ma-California Exposition dedicated. 
Around these dates cluster the anniver- 
saries which made the state’s history, 
It was in July, 1769, that the Franciscan 
Fathers reached San Diego on a mission 
to the Indians, having been sent by the 
Spanish authorities in Mexico City. 
It was then they planted the first olive 
trees and palms and began the history 
of irrigation. 

The San Diego celebration will tell 
the whole story of the discovery of the 
Pacifie Ocean by Balboa, the ancient 
war rites of the Aztecs, Cabrillo’s start 
on}his search for a Northwest passage, 
his landing in San Diego Bay, the ad- 








Director-General D. C. Collier 
Panama-Calif ornia Exposition 


vent of the Mission fathers and all the 
epochs of the early history of California 
to be shown in pageantry. The program 
for the four days has been made to 
combine all these epochs of early Spanish 
history interwoven with all the modern 
periods requisite to complete the se- 
quences. 

The first day of the celebration, July 
19, will be given over to the religious 
and civic ceremonies connected with 
the ground breaking of San _ Diego’s 
1915 Exposition. Bishop Conaty of the 
diocese of Los Angeles and Monterey, 
will celebrate mass upon an altar which 
is to be a replica of the one now ia the 
church whence the Franciscan 
monks were sent on their first mission to 
California. 

The corner stone of the first building, 
to be used for administration offices, 
will be laid in the afternoon during the 
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General Secretary Levi G. Monroe. 


which are under the 
direction of the Exposition - officials. 
Director General D. C. Collier has al- 
ready received acceptance from Governor 
Johnson and other state officials, has been 
assured that President Taft will send a 
personal representative, and among the 
other prominent visitors expected are 
noted church prelates, clergymen, mayors 
of California cities, officials of the Pana- 
ma-California Exposition and _ officers 
of the army and navy. 

The first of the big pageants is to take 
place on the night of July 20. It will 
be historical and allegorical in character, 
showing the various phases of California 
history beginning with the discovery 
of Pacifie Ocean, the conquest of the 
territory, the advent of the Mission 
Fathers, all depicted by floats and parade 
pictures. 

On the second day King Cabrillo, 
who is to reign over the carnival, will 
be received and escorted through the 
city by his subjects. He will join Queen 
Ramona whose arrival will antedate 
his by several hours, she being received 
in the afternoon during a floral parade 
planned and managed exclusively by 
San Diego society women. 

Fraternal orders and civic societies 
will have charge of the third day’s pageant 
of floats and displays and in the evening 
there will be an open air masked ball 
with receptions throughout the entire 
city for visitors. 

The Mission parade, as it is termed, 
which will be the feature of the entire 


civie ceremonies 
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celebration, is to be elven on July ro 8 


Then will be shown on floats all the 
twentv-one old Missions so famous} in 
the history and romance of California. 
I hese floats will be historically correct, 
even to the outriders and characters, 
and are being constructed with the plan 
of being a permanent display of the 
Exposition. The evening of the closing 
day will be given over.to the carnival 
and fiesta. 

During the days of the celebration 
there will be many unique and novel 
entertainments. Among other things a 
street carnival, a wild west show, aquatic 
and land sports, automobile races and 
un aviation meet. It is practically 
assured that the regular soldiers now at 
and near San Diego will be there during 
July, as well as the Pacifie naval squad- 


ron. The men will take part in the 
pageants, 
There is a reason for the elaborate 


and complete plans being perfected for 
this celebration. It is the curtain raiser 
for the Exposition itself and is the first 
of a series of four similar pageants to be 
held during the vears 1912, 1912, 1933 
and 1914. The exposition opens the 
fifth and will be a pageant of the future. 

Of all the great world’s fairs and in- 
ternational expositions, the Panama- 
California exposition at San Diego, is 
to be the most original and unique. 
It will open its doors January 1, 1915, 


and will remain open until midnight of 
1915, 


December 31, the climatic con- 
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Birdseye View of Portion of San Diego. 


ditions there making this one of the few 
places in the world where this can be 
done. 

This exposition will specialize in its 
exhibits. Four great features have been 
selected for exploitation— reclamation, 
irrigation, conservation and colonization. 
The country to be represented, the huge 


Southwestern portion of the United 
States, the Northwestern portion of 
Mexico and the Pacific Coast of North 


and South America are in their infancy 
in commercial development. More po- 
tential markets are in these territories 
than in any other in the world. There 
will be a lack of glittering generalities 
in the different buildings of this exposi- 
tion and a wealth of the new and up-to- 
date products of human ingenuity never 
before seen at a great exposition. 

A superlatively attractive feature of 
this exposition will be the horticultural 
display to be made in the open air. 
Millions of plants and vines and flowers 
of all descriptions will be used for decor- 


ative effects. The huge park in which 
the fair will be built is to be ornamented 
by the use of great portieres of flowers, 
an infinite variety of color effects being 
used. The preliminary landscape work 
and the immense labor of propagating 
these plants is already well under way. 
As an exposition that will show to ad- 
vantage the exhibits brought together, 
the Panama-California Exposition will 
be the first ever held to specialize where 
others have merely generalized. 

San Diego has all the facilities to make 
possible a great exposition. It has a 
park of 1400 acres in the heart of the 
city where the exposition will be con- 
structed. One million dollars has been 


devoted to the improvement of this 
park. The buildings themselves — will 
cost over a million. Money for both 


these items has been provided. It is 
the first port in the United States north 
of the Panama Canal; it has millions of 
acres of arable land at its very threshold; 
it has one of the three landlocked har- 











Advisory and Consulting Architect Bertram G. Goodhue 


bors on the west coast of North and 
South America; it has such a climate 
that will make it possible to hold open 
the exposition the vear round; it is the 
most central point for the Mexican and 
Central American ports in the United 
States and the most central point in 
the territory embraced in the South- 
western states of the United States and 
the northwestern states of Mexico. Its 
lines of communication are adequate 
and are being enlarged, both by rail 
and water so that by the time the ex- 
position is opened, the first of January 
1915, San Diego will be a center for traf- 
fic and commerce from all parts of the 
world. 

The President of the Exposition Com- 
pany is U. 8. Grant, Jr., son of the 
famous soldier and president. He is the 
builder of the huge U. 8. Grant Hotel 
in San Diego, banker, financier and man 
of letters. Assisting him as vice-presi- 
dent is John D. Spreckels, a man of vast 
wealth, who owns railroads, steamship 
lines, newspapers, ranchos and mines 
scattered all over the western hemisphere. 

A. G. Spalding, who is an old time 
ball player and head of the greatest 
sporting goods manufacturing company 
in the world, a man who has done more 
for clean sport in America than any other 
living person, also has taken up his 
permanent residence in San Diego and is 
one of the most enthusiastic supporters 
of President Grant. Lyman J. Gage 
is also interested in the exposition. At 
the head of the United States Treasury 
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Department for many years, and all his 
life a banker and financier, he is one of 
the most valuable aids to the president. 

All these four men are of national 
character and reputation. David 
Charles Collier is the Director-General 
of the exposition. He is a man of tireless 
energy, unfailing good humor and in- 
extinguishable enthusiasm. He, like the 
four heads of the company, is a man of 
wealth and is devoting his time and purse 
to the successful completion of the most 
ambitious effort ever made by a city of 
this size. 

Early in the work of organization the 
projectors realized that this exposition 
would depend for success upon features 
that should be absolutely unique; that 
it must be, first of all, a beautiful exposi- 
tion; that it must be vivid; that it must 
appeal to aspiration and ambition and 
that it must of all things be distinctive. 

San Diego is the place where began the 
history of California. At San Diego 
landed the first of the Spanish navigators 
in the sixteenth century, Cabrillo, in 
1542. Sixty vears later came Viscaino. 
In the eighteenth century came the spirit- 
ual conquests of Junipero Serra and _ the 
Franciscan Fathers associated with him. 
The history of this place is crowded 
with fascination, picturesque romance 
and tradition. Nothing more appro- 
priate than a “Mission City”? could be 
found for the motif of the buildings and 
grounds, and it was decided to con- 
struct the exposition along the lines of 
Spanish architecture, the most beautiful, 
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‘nspiring and enduring of all forms of 
American architecture. To do this work 
Director-General Collier has gathered 
the three foremost men of their line. 

Frank P. Allen, Jr., of Seattle, U. 8. 
A., as director of works will have charge 
of all construction. He assisted in the 
building of the Lewis and Clarke Exposi- 
tion, built the Alaska-Yukon Exposition 
and is the foremost exposition construe- 
tor in America. John Clark Olmsted 
and Frederick Law Olmsted, of Olmsted 
Brothers, Brookline, Massachusetts, 
world famous landseape architects, have 
laid out the grounds, placed the gar- 
dens, drives and walks, and will have 
charge of the plantation and the beauti- 
fication of the 1400 acre park where the 
exposition will be held. Bertram G, 
Goodhue, of New York, the foremost 
authority on Spanish-Colonial architect- 
ure, will design the buildings. He has 
made this class of architecture a life 
study. With these three men to lay 
out the plans, design and construct the 
buildings, the exposition is certain to 
surpass in beauty of architectural en- 
semble any exposition ever held in 
Ameriea, if not in the world. 

Over all and through all will be the 
artistic atmosphere and the romantic 
and beautiful appearance of the exposi- 
tion. One million flowering plants now 
are being propagated for use in this part 
of the picture. Millions of plants and 
trees will be in place when the exposition 
opens. So thoroughly are the architects 
entering into the spirit of the artistry 
of this exposition and the beautiful 
picture to be presented, that they are 
discussing a plan to secure the red roof 
tiles of every village on the Mexican and 
Central American coasts, rather than 
try to imitate the shades of color the 
old tiles have acquired in a century or 
so of use and exposure to the elements. 

With the energy characteristic of the 
men who have made the western hemi- 
sphere what it is, the projectors of this 
exposition have proceeded with prepara- 
tion until the work is advanced 15 per 
cent toward completion. The State of 
California has passed an appropriation 
act of a quarter of a million to assist 
in construction and will give more when 
it is needed. The counties of the state 
are allowed to appropriate an aggregate 
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of a million dollars for the same purpose. 
The city of San Diego has subscribed the 
capital stock to the amount of $1,000,000, 
has bonded itself for $1,000,000 to beauti- 
fy Balboa Park for the purpose and 
another million and a half toimprove the 
wharfage facilities is soon to come. 

As the Panama-California Exposition 
is in no sense a rival of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, planned to be 
held in San Francisco, May to November 
of the same year, the two expositions are 
working in perfect harmony; one will be 
a world’s fair and the other will be an 
international exhibition of arts and scienec- 
es in the most beautiful setting that can 
be arranged for it. The Panama-Calif- 
ornia Exposition will show to the world 
what the Franciscan Fathers tried to 
do and what the people of the Southwest 
hope to do with the heritage found in 
this country’s vast commericial possi- 
bilities, possibilities that have only been 
touched by the moulding hand of modern 
endeavor. 

In a climate, the most salubrious on 
earth, where the sun shines 300 of the 
365 days of the year, lifeiseasy. Nature 
responds with plenty to the minimum of 
effort. Health and happiness wait on 
the happy possessors of a land that in 
point of development is in its infancy, 
which has potential homes for millions 
of people scattered through valleys and 
hills of a region easy of access through 
one of the finest harbors in the world. 
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Song of the Mess Wagon. 


By Jessie Davies Willdy. 


Evenin’ time, and supper time, 
Here's the camp and the cook, 
And there’s water, grass and wood 
And a_ sheltered nook: 
Cattle bedded in a draw. 
Where the wind blows low: 
Horses hobbled out to jJeed, 
Vight guards ridin’ slow. 
C'ojjec boilin’ on the coals. 
Pot 0] spuds and stew; 
Oven piled with sour-dough bread, 
Bacon /rying too. 
Heap the fire with dry mesquite, 
(Haven't et since noon) 
Throw the knives and jorks about, 
Grab your plate and spoon; 
Pitch in, boys, and help yourselves 
While the grub is hot; 
Pass the can of syrup round, 
And fetch the coffee jot: 
Throw the rolls of beddin’ down, 
Yonder comes the moon, 
Four o'clock and breakfast time, 


Coming mighty soon! 
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Impressions of an Artist While Camping in the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Arizona. 


By W. I 


Ten miles west—down the river 
from where the Grand Canyon is reached 
by the railway, is a rock-cape extend- 
ing three miles or more out into the great 
chasm; it is called Yuma Point in honor 
of the Indians of that name. A thous- 
and feet approximately beneath this, 
a terrace-like formation continues a 
quarter of a mile further out, and this 
has been named Columbus Point. Be- 
low this, other terraces extend on out 
until the last one breaks off within a 
few paces of the granite wall, the last 
great plunge, which ends at the water's 
edge. Upon Columbus Point I have 
pitched my tent, and propose spending 
a month all alone, painting. 


MORNING 

Though the sun is already warm, so 
that I keep within the shadow of this 
ledge, there is a freshness in the air, a 
life, a sparkle as it were, an exhilaration, 
a something that makes one joy in filling 
the chest to its fullest capacity; that 
seems to stimulate like wine. No hint 
of dust or vapor dims the sunlight; the 
limpid sky in its entire circumference is 
one unbroken expanse of blue. And 
perfect peace prevails, The vastest can- 
von in the world, the mightiest natural 
chasm extant seems so mildly beautiful 
in this summer morning’s light, that 
sitting here, it is pleasant to mark the 
complex forms that rise innumerable 
on every hand. It is interesting to let 
the eye wander into the deep recesses 
and up the winding alleys, into the wide 
branches that spread away, mile upon 
mile into the opposite plateau, wherein 
are spacious basins and amphitheaters, 
domes and towers, terraces and cause- 
Ways in ever-varying forms, leading the 
eye on and on into pale obscurity. It 
is fascinating to let the idle fancy rove 
at will amid the wonders of this fairy 
land, where—if anywhere—genii and 
gnomes might dwell; to ponder the 
countless eons that have flown since 
first this gash began; to hear again, as 
it were, with imagination’s ear, as in a 
hazy dream, the wash of archaeon 
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Wedged Rock, Grand Canyon. 
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oceans whose lordly works are here des- 
cribed in rock. To pour upon this open 
book wherein Nature has written her 
record, as only Nature can where are 
endless stores of sublimest poetry; where 
the conflicts of the elements, the birth 
and growth of life, the sudden convul- 
sions and slow titanic tragedies of geology 
mingle their music, like the pieces of an 
orchestra, to form a vast song of the 
poet. And those strange people, whose 
marks are found in every nook and cor- 
ner of this maze of chasms—the cliff- 
dwellers—what a wondrous page in this 
same book, is their's to contemplate; 
Hunted from the plains by more power- 
ful tribes, this fearsome pit was kind to 
them. Here, where the menace of death 
is ever before the eves, a race was saved 
from extinction. And curious it is to 
think of the steel-clad Spaniard who 
first gazed down upon this ehaos, and 
at last the Anglo-Saxon, with his rail- 
ways and hotels. Curious to consider 
the names which modern man has be- 
upon the hoary giants that 
heavenwards from out these 


stowed 
climb 
depths. 

Yonder, on the eastern horizon stands 
Vishnu, like a shark’s tooth, and nearer 
at hand are Brahma and Zoroaster’s 
temples; in the middle ground Isis and 
Shiva, Osiris, Ra, Set; the temples of 
Buddha, Confucius, Mencious and Horus 
and so on; yet hundreds of noble peaks 
remain unchristened, waiting for some 
lordly name. Like sepulchres in a mon- 
ster cemetery, where the immortals are 
resting, each with a fit and worthy mon- 
ument to his memory, inaccessible to 
the vandal, solemn, serene, they stand, 
and at their feet the untameable Colorado 
picks its sinuous path with far-heard 
menacing roar. 


FORENOON 

At ten o'clock the August sun is 
blistering hot; not a breath of air is 
stirring. Though I am perched in a 
most exposed position, far out upon this 
naked tongue of red rock, where any 
wandering current of air would surely 
find me, though I huddle as closely 


under my sketching umbrella as I can, 
yet the perspiration trickles from my 
elbow; and this, let me add, means some- 
thing in this dry atmosphere, where one 


does not easily perspire. Some of my 
colors are melting, and only by judicious 
tilting of the palette are prevented from 
sliding off. On either side of my ten- 
foot-wide perch, and in front, the eye 
drops into chasms two, three and four 
thousand feet deep; surely a lofty and 
airy perch, yet my umbrella stands erect 
and motionless. The huge peaks lifting 
their crests from the depths on every 
hand, are not more still than the feather- 
winged seed pods that bestrew the ground 
under yonder weed. This rock—my 
perch—Il am tempted to believe, has a 
more fiery hue than usual, as if it were 
growing red-hot; I think an egg would 
fry beautifully on it. My arms and 
neck—equally red and hot—feel as if 
they might cause steel to fall in a molten 
rain. The quivering heat streams up- 
ward toward the blue; the fierce light 
dazzles. Oh! for a breeze! There is 
a torpor; a fit of lifelessness, a spell 
upon the atmosphere. Across the can- 
von, to the north, a huge cloud swims 
in turquoise ether, shimmering, tran- 
scendent, high-piled like eyclopean rocks, 
a miracle of light and shadow, like the 
cliffs of Paradise. And beneath it a 
long dark, straight under-surface emits 
frequent flashes, and roars like the 
protests of the victims in the nether 
regions; and from this proceed many 
long, bent lines, descending obliquely 
earthward, and these are rain drops 
falling—cool, delightful rain—and the 
slanting, bent appearance indicates wind. 
O blessed wind! In four other parts of 
the heavens are other pearly clouds, 
ach with the straight under-surface, 
and the descending lines, all sloping and 
bent, and torn, and here—here is stag- 
nation; stiflling, sizzling infernal stag- 
nation. The water pockets further back 
on the rock, behind me, are filled with 
clear rain water, for only yesterday there 
was a heavy shower—but they are 
steaming each now, like little bath tubs. 
A grasshopper alights within a yard of 
my foot, and squats, all alertness, ob- 
serving me. Presently reassured, he 
begins to indulge in the astonishingly 
loud rhythmical grating sound that 
so many of his kin are producing so in- 
cessantly in every direction. Bees make 
their business-like rounds of the scattered 
flowers clinging in the chinks and cran- 








An inspiration for an artist. Cliff, clouds and distant vista of the Canyon. 
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Wasps prowl over the rocks after 
Butterflies, gaudy and 
erratic, bob about hither and thither, 
and a humming bird, blue, 
green and scarlet, flashes from somewhere, 
and poised on invisible wings, before a 
crimson flower, glows like a jewel for 
2 moment, and vanishes again as sudden- 
lv as it came. Nimble lizards, gray 
and brown, freckled and striped, or 
brilliant metallic green, dart here and 
there, up and down, in and out, or lie 
luxuriating in the sun, and bending 
inquisitive looks on that strange inter- 
loper—myself. Now a chuckawalla, 
blotched pink and black, emerges leisure- 
ly from a crack and surveys me, grave- 
ly blinking one eye. Possibly he has 
seen men before—red men who chased 
him with greedy smacking of their lips 
and gleeful vells—he evidently intends 
taking no chances. Tiny squirrels, not 
bigger than a mouse, scamper and seurry 
over the rocks with incredible alacrity, 
equally at ease whether the surface 
traversed be horizontal, perpendicular 
or inverted. Big squirrels meander from 
cactus patch to soap-weed clump, dig- 
ging the seed from the fruits of each, 
or leap boldly out to one of the water- 
pockets and drink in company with the 
rock-wrens and yellow jackets. But 
this bold gentleman becomes in a trice 
a spineless coward and seeks the “tall 
timber” with an agility hardly expected. 
The cause is not far to seek. The great 
eagle who has just sailed by, below me 

on the look-out for such gentry—has, 
a hundred yards beyond, wheeled up- 
ward and is now returning above my 
head. He passes so closely that the 
swish of his mighty wings is startling; 
I have an opportunity of observing his 
back-stretched golden feet with their 
huge black claws, his formidable beak 
and cruel eye. <A thousand feet below, 
two little brown hawks, on a similar 
quest, circle into the shadows of the 
cliffs and out into the sunlight again, 
with a slow, even precision like the 
figurettes in a Dutch clock. Jay birds, 


nies. 
unwary spiders. 


gorgeous 


keeping up a ceaseless clatter, plunge 
headlong over the dizzy brinks five hun- 
dred feet at a clip, vet every time I 
look for one to break his confounded 
neck, I notice he somehow stops just 
before he hits, and lands most beautifully 
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on his feet. A bee has become, for some 
unknown reason, immensely interested 
in me and mine. He is no honey bee, 
but a vellow, nameless beast who darts 
about with lightning rapidity, making 
a loud singing sound, and endowed with 
great curiosity and enormous _ persis- 
tence. He delights especially in placing 
himself squarely in the center of my line 
of vision, until my paint-brush is wielded 
in a savage effort to bat out his brains. 
Instantly he is gone, only to be back in 
a trice, more audacious than before. 
With the twelfth or fifteenth repetition 
of this manoeuvre | become grimly de- 
liberate, and resolve that the miscreant 
shall die at all hazards. I lay for him. 
But he evades, he defies, he mocks me, 
he circles around me like an exulting 
imp. O devilish bee! O beastly heat! 
O cursed stagnation! Suddenly the peak 
I have been painting is plunged in inky 
shadow. As I look around a low rumble 
explains the reason. Above Point Yuma 
the vanguards of a storm are hurrying 
up the sky. Rolling, twisting, writhing, 
contorted and torn, they scurry ahead, 
while the  black-visaged  cloud-g ant 
shoulders in their wake with threats and 
imprecations. And now the spell is 
broken; a whirl of dust and debris fills 
the awakening air, and my wet canvas 
is speckled over with dirt that will neces- 
sitate a half-hour’s diligent picking with 
the point of a penknife blade to remove. 
Simultaneously everything is seized upon 
at once, as by rude hands, with treach- 
erous and vindictive intent. My palette 
is twisted almost out of my hand, my 
canvas is slammed forward; I catch it 
just in time to prevent the whole picture 
from being wiped off on the knees of 
my trousers. With the other hand 

the palette hand—I have barely saved 
my hat, at the expense of a huge dab of 
paint smeared up the side, from a brush, 
and have had to clap one foot down on 
one of the guy-cords of my umbrella, 
which has worked Noose and _ threatens 
the breaking of staff, or loss of the whole 
over-cliffs. Now my paint rag is seized 
with a mania for experiments in flying; 
I come down with the other foot and 
squelch the brute, and thus, fully occu- 
pied, I wait the subsidence of the gust. 
The subsidence comes quickly —complete, 
absolute—and if there were any seed- 
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From Grand View Point. 


pods remaining under weeds, they would 
lie as motionless as before. But I am 
not to be beguiled. | have grown wise 
through experience. I know the villain- 
ous propensities of these storms. The 
black giant is growling and grumbling, 
but he shall not have any more fun with 
me. I gather up my belongings and 
retire to the shelter of an over-hanging 
ledge of rocks, where, after anchoring 
everything tight, by piling stones on 
them, I stretch myself upon the ground, 
and scornfully bid the Giant do his worst. 
Nor have I long to wait; vicious bursts 
of wind churn up blinding clouds of 
loose matter, and a singular darkness, 
like evening twilight grows apace. Now 
huge scattered drops of rain come pound- 
ing down. The first dry up almost 
immediately because the rocks have not 
had time to cool, but soon a dashing 
wave of drops descends, and then a 


perfect deluge, and | draw up my feet 
from the splash. The opposite wall of 
the canyon, where the sun is shining 
brilliantly appears curiously — blurred 
through the curtain of falling water. 
But the fall is of short duration and is 
followed immediately by bright sunshine, 
which makes the wet rocks glisten and 
shimmer gloriously. | look at my 
watch; it is time for lunch 


NOON 

Still the Giant is growling and grumb- 
ling and Point Yuma, in sunlight, stands 
out, livid as with terror against the dark 
background of his lowering frown. I 
repair to my kitchen which is located 
under another ledge of rocks near by. 
During my absence one of the big squir- 
rels has been investigating my larder. 
I know the thieving villain by his tracks 
in the dust. But as everything had heen 
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made pretty safe in aluminum buckets 
and paraffin sacks, (one takes as few 
chances with food supplies as possible 
on a trip like this) he had to content 
himself with the larceny of an onion. 
But it evidently did not please his palate, 
for little, or none of it is missing. Prob- 
ably he supposed it contained seed like 
the cactus pears and soap-weed cucum- 
bers; he cut a deep hole on one side. 

I have dry wood stored away unde 
a ledge where no water can ever find its 
way, and by the time I have a fire started 
in my stone-built stove, the rain begins 
to come down again. I get into my slick- 
er, and proceed to open up the “ grub- 
sacks.” The wind has become shifty 
and treacherous and hurls showers of 
big drops under the ledge and upon my 
stove and frying pan, where they hiss 
and sizzle and sputter. The smoke is 
driven in every direction and despite 
the most scientific dodging, catches me 
only too often. In facet it seems to fol- 
low—deliberately and persistently fol- 
low—and lie in wait for me. It seems 
to exercise a devilish ingenuity in catch- 
ing me unawares, and when it does 
catch me, to concentrate its energies 
with diabolical design. Yet I know the 
poor smoke is but the helpless puppet of 
the wind; the wind, sly, malicious 
emissary of that same Giant whom I 
lately defied. He is having his fun with 
me again—that storm-Giant: I gag, 
and nearly suffocate, and am compelled 
to rush, with streaming eyes, to a 
sufficient distance to recover my breath. 
Yes, decidedly, he is having lots of fun 
with me! And what is more, he contin- 
ually discovers new ways. Now the 
water is beginning to run down on the 
under sides of the rocks, and drop off 
in neat little streamlets that have a 
faculty for finding their way down the 
back of my neck. No matter how skill- 
fully I side-step them, I am continually 
being caught, for as often as I find a 
dry spot, a new stream comes—as if 
I were a magnet for streamlets—and 
drops off exactly in its center. One 
actually drops into the middle of my 
batter while I am preparing to make 
“flap-jacks.” And as if this were not 
enough, ashes and sand go flying about 
by fits and starts, watching for chances 
to get into my “grub.” And then, on 


top of all these comes suddenly such 
an appalling flash of lightening and earth- 
rocking peal of thunder, that, involun- 
tarily | cower against the cliff with bated 
breath, and a heart that misses a beat. 
Yes, he is having all kinds of fun with 
me, all right! Oh, well I have my bacon 
and ‘‘flap-jacks’’ done now, and with 
these, who could not be happy under 
any conditions? Ah, and I have found 
one last spot too, where, by sitting con- 
siderably huddled up, I can avoid nearly 
all the streamlets. So here, after res- 
cuing some of my supplies which have 
been floating in a puddle of muddy water, 
I squat down and begin my repast. 
And now, with fine irony—here comes 
the sun out, as beautiful as a smiling 
bride, and everything sparkles with 
diamond drops. While the streamlets 
patter contentedly down my back, a 
bird bursts into joyous song and the wind 
dies, and all is light and gladness. Hur- 
rah! A humming bird hovers about a 
blooming shrub near by for a moment, 
and then accustomed to look upon all 
brightly colored objects as flowers, he 
makes a dive for the red label on my 
ean of baking powder. Discovering his 
error, when within a foot of the can, 
he poises and next turns to me—per- 
haps the lovely hue of my sunburned 
and peeling nose is responsible—and 
within two feet of my face, examines 
me. He looks as if he had arrived from 
fairyland, after some sportive little fairy 
had daubed him with paint, as we see 
pictures of mischievous little boys 
smearing puppies and kittens with pea- 
green and purple stripes. Only the 
fairy was such an innate artist that it 
was impossible for her to do anything 
that was not exquisite. Now the bird 
vanishes like a bullet, and here is a 
horned toad trying to climb over the 
toe of my shoe; poor little chap: I 
sprinkle some crumbs for him, which 
he utterly ignores. Not so with the 
ants; they seize chunks twice as big as 
themselves, and tumbling and sprawling, 
strive with herculean efforts to bear 
them away. 

On the opposite side of the canyon, 
the clouds are down among the peaks, 
trailing like wan spectres amid broken 
tombstones. The brawling rapids down 
at the foot of Columbus Point—where 
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On Grand View Trail. 


more than one life has been lost— sound 
loud in the moist atmosphere. A _ wild 
burro somewhere in the depths brays 
and is answered by another further 
away. An eagle pierces the air with his 
shrill ery, and circles out over the can- 
yon with some sort of prey dangling in 
his claws. 


AFTERNOON 

The canyon is again draped in gloom, 
so thick it is almost night. There is 
no wind, there are no sounds. In the 
stillness there seems to inhere a warn- 
ing of impending violence. Nature 
seems to hold her breath—to pause, 
before her pent up wrath bursts forth. 
[ sit safely enough under a ledge, watch- 
ing, waiting; suddenly the rain pours 
down, and immediately before me—shot 
down to the chasm’s midsts—a ball of 
fire—like a bomb hurled from the hand 


of the malevolent storm Giant—explodes 
with terrific glare; and though half 
blinded, a vivid impression—as though 
scorched upon my brain—remains, of 
an instant’s clear view of millions of 
rain drops falling, like a hail of white- 
hot pearls. A crash, like the splitting 
of a mountain, that seems to jar the 


very foundations of the earth, starts 
rebounding from one mighty cliff to 


another, a train of sonorous echoes that 
with strange hollow booms vibrate to 
the uttermost depths, and away from 
peak to peak, and wall to wall, in lessen- 
ing roars mile upon mile. The two earlier 
showers were but the first flirtations of 
this, the real storm, and now a chilly 
blast of air—the Giant’s breath—sweeps 
waves of rain-spreads along the canyon, 
and a little tree on yonder naked rock 
shivers and quakes as with sore affright. 
A tall, dead mescal stalk dashes to the 
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ground, all its seed-pods rattling as in 
protest. A hawk, in the habit no doubt 
of sheltering under my ledge, dives 
down from above, and is almost within 
reach of my hand before he can check 
his momentum and veer off. Through 
the sheets of rain he wheels out over the 
abyss and is caught in a gust that al- 
most turns him upside down. Battling 
vainly, he at last turns back, and beats a 
hasty retreat to a shelving rock. The 
dim and ghostly contours of the canyon 
walls vanish and reappear by turns. 
The forked and crooked lightnings seam 
the heavens, and lambent waves like 
burning oil, seem to flash along the 
ground. Fits of ear-splitting thunder 
cause the ground to tremble, and the 
air to palpitate. Far below I hear a 
jumbled whistling, seething sound, re- 
sembling the weird noises one hears when 
looking into the crater of Vesuvius; 
it is the conflict of air currents among the 
narrow gorges. And now, amid the 
tumult of sounds, | begin to distinguish 
a new note. At first | am not sure but 
that it may be merely my faney; but it 
persists. With each sweep of the wind 
in my direction | catch it again, and each 
time louder, wilder, until certainty brings 
recognition of its source. It is the roar 
of water; the thunder of many catatacts. 
On every hand I hear them, but all 
are hidden in the depths, or obscured 
by the storm. 

An hour | lie musing. The vivid 
flashes have passed; only their intermit- 
tent glare—like backward glances of 
the storm-king’s eve—lights up the cliffs; 
only the lessening roars—the spiteful 
mutterings—return from the walls in 
ever diminishing echoes upon the ear. 
The wind has sunken to a whisper, the 
gloom pales. Nature, like an angry 
beauty, after her rage has spent its 
fury of fiery glances, fierce reproaches, 
and floods of passionate tears, becomes 
quiescent. Her complainings cease, her 
frown vanishes; calm and peace return 
again to her countenance, and now 
—marvel of marvels—as at one stroke 
of the Creator’s brush, a radiant rainbow 
flashes athwart the sky; the Beauty’s 
smile, softly effulgent at first, bewitch- 
ing, exquisite beyond all hope of words 
to describe; soon it glows vivid, trans- 
cendent, triumphant, as though the 


last trace of anger past, and love victor- 
ious, Nature was at last her old, true, 
kind and lovely self again. 

There is a pleasant coolness in the air. 
A light mist begins to form in the deep- 
est parts of the canyon, and steal upward 
amid the broken walls and shafts, like 
timid phantoms, that slowly and cautious- 
ly venture from their hiding places. 
A second rainbow forms outside the 
first; a delicate haze is over all the pano- 
rama. Besides the cataracts, there are 
no sounds save the drip, drip, from the 
rocks, and a single cricket. 


EVENING 

The sun is sinking behind No-man’s- 
lord, that isolated fragment of the origi- 
nai plain through which this great gap 
Was excavated—whose spacious table- 
top no human foot has ever trod. Grand- 
lv, serenely, amid gold and scarlet, and 
gilt-edged purples and far-flung shafts 
of radiance, the incandescent ball is 
sinking. I struggle in mad haste to 
utilize the precious moment, but ah! 
how futile! how hopeless! What a 
wretched makeshift, these paltry pig- 
ments! How hopeless to attempt; what 
inconceivable impudence to dream of 
imitating anything so ineffable! 

Opposite the sunset, in the east, the 
last red rays of the declining orb have 
painted the tops of the peaks by the 
delicate haze into things of supernal 
beauty. Unlike anything else earthly, 
resembling the fabulous lands of en- 
chantment conjured up in the minds of 
dreaming poets, with the vast purple 
mystery of the gorge with its labyrinthian 
ramifications below, and the rose-flushed 
clouds above, swimming in pale pur- 
plish-green ether, it calls aloud to the 
vagrant fancy, and to the deepest wells 
of the human soul. It challenges man’s 
utmost skill, it mocks and defies his 
puny efforts to grasp and perpetuate, 
through art, its inimitable grandeur. 

Slowly, peacefully, the purple gloom 
steals upward from below, gently the 
charmed light fades through indivisible 
stages of infinite delicacy, until the very 
tips of the loftiest spires alone are tinged; 
and now a single peak and one long slen- 
der line of cliffs; and now all is purple, 
and only the billowy clouds are aflame, 
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as the shadow of the world 
the sky. 

On silent wings, a swarm of bats, 
like restless spirits of darkness, are 
suddenly abroad. Close above my head 
they flit with startling audacity, some- 
times chattering, and squeaking, and 
performing the most eccentric evolutions 
in pursuit of their insect prey. 

In the West a pale-green glow, streak- 
ed with horizontal clouds, is all that is 
left of day. The blue vault is studded 
with stars; the mists of the canyon rise 
higher and higher in ghostly columns. 

I stroll out to one of the water-pockets 
to wash my brushes, and while so en- 
gaged, catch a glimpse of something 
moving, out of the corner of my eye. 
Turning a little, I can see nothing, and 
conelude it was a wind-borne leaf that 
dodged across the tongue of rock. Hard- 
ly have I turned to my work however, 


creeps up 






Cloud Effect and North Wall and Rim of Canyon. 





than I am conscious again of a move- 
ment. I stop splashing in the water, 


and watch for a moment; a small rat- 
like creature flashes into view, and out 
again, with such extraordinary rapidity, 
that with my eyes wide open, | ask my- 
self whether I really saw something, or 
was deceived by some trick of optics. 
But almost immediately it reappears, 
and this time pauses at the edge of a 
pocket to drink; but only for a second, 
when it vanishes again. This is repeated 
many times; the animal moves so rapidly 
that it seems like a streak of light only, 
and pauses with the abruptness of light 
striking a wall, it takes advantage of 
the smallest inequality in the rocks to 
conceal itself, and moves over any sur- 
face in any position. 

As I prepare supper, my eye is again 
caught by the flash of a wraith-like ob- 
ject among the amorphous heaps of 
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rock and brush. In vain I watch the 
spot where it last appeared, I only dimly 
perceive the flash somewhere else, but 
pieced together they form a direction, 
often partly retraced, and as often re- 
traveled and further pursued, until I 
become aware that the objective point 
is my larder. Ho! scoundrel! I have 
a revolver, and if 1 was twice as good as 
the most marvelous shot that ever lived, 
I might stand some ghost of a chance 
of hitting you once in a hundred years! 
In the gathering gloom he is merely a 
gray something that is only discernible 
because he moves, and never by any 
chance does he cause the least noise. 
He glides like down-borne by the wind, 
only with incredible swiftness He seems 
to fly, yet from one propitious instant’s 
view I perceive that it is but the little 
four-footed beast with beady eyes and 
sealy tail. 

Supper over, I take my bacon to the 
tent for safety, and climb to the top of 
a huge flat rock, to sit a few minutes 
before going to bed. The night is dark; 
the moon will rise late, but when it does, 
I will be up; I have a canvas ready and 
a fresh candle in my lantern. My tent 
is insect-proof; the door is a net that 
opens in the center, and draws together 
on a string. My bed is a bag filled with 
pine fronds, and covered with several 
layers of blanket; my pillow is my coat 
and overalls rolled up; | sleep deliciously. 
After I have blown out the light, and 
settled down on my right side, things 
on the outside go biffing and banging 
against my tent, but I don’t mind—I 
know they are merely kangaroo mice. 

The last thing | say is, “when the 
moon shines through the side of the tent, 
wake up.” 


NIGHT 

Out of a profound slumber I come in 
an instant. What was it? Something 
unusual happened. I am lying on my 
right side, unmoved. I listen intently. 
Through the window I see a patch of 
erystal-fretted ultramarine; the moon 
is not yet up. The multifarious insect 
orchestrians of the night are as hard at 
work as though their lives depended 
upon keeping up the rapid tempo of 
their monotonous concert. Suddenly a 
savage scratching at the front of my tent 


startles me; ah! this it was that woke me. 
I rise on my elbow and, through the net- 
door perceive one of the small variety 
of skunks—the kind called hydrophobia 
skunks, who are said to have a special 
predilection for biting people on the 
nose while asleep—nice cheerful sort of 
neighbors—and more dreaded than rattle- 
snakes, tarantulas, scorpions and centi- 
pedes all put together. As I am _ per- 
fectly safe from him, and am not sure 
whether it is me he is after, or my bacon 

probably the latter—and as opening 
the net would scare him off, and I have 
no intention of shooting a hole through 
it, | merely begin to tell him my opinion 
of him in loud and discourteous terms 
And being, no doubt, sensitive and averse 
to undignified exhibitions of feeling, he 
waddles disgustedly away; I settle down 
once more. Again I am awakened from 
a dreamless sleep; this time it is the roar 
of falling rocks, loosened by the rain. 
Without opening my eyes, | turn over, 
wondering vaguely—as I listen to the 
erunching and grinding, and imagine 
I detect a tremor go through the ground 

how many tons of it went down, 
and whether it was a mile or only half 
a mile away. Finally, through some 
unconscious working of the mind, I wake 
up because the moon is shining through 
the side of the tent. The shadow of 
the bluff overlooking my position, and 
the cedar snag that crown it, are clearly 
silhouetted against the tent; the light 
is sufficient to dress by. 1 lie for a minute 
listening to the insect concert; now and 
again in this quarter or that, there is 
a sudden lull, which means that some of 
the little songsters have scented the 
approach of some marauding mouse, or 
other tiger of their world; but as soon 
as the danger is past each takes up his 
part in the universal choir as industriously 
as before. And now one of the great 
owls of the region, muttering weirdly 
intermittantly, like the grotesque babble 
of some demented outcast, adds _ his 
voice to the general hum, and from some 
far-off crag, or terrace, comes a single 
long-drawn bark of a coyote. Accom- 
panying all this is the low but ceaseless 
roar of the river, and yet the sense of 
stillness is only accentuated by these 
sounds. I look at my watch; it is two 
o'clock. I get into my clothes, light 
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In Front of El Tovar. 


the lantern and step outside. A moment 
ago, in the tent, surrounded by my be- 
longings, there was in me that feeling 
of power and confidence common to 
humans; now the sense of entire unim- 
portance, helplessness, utter insignifi- 
cance is over-whelming. True, the 
cricket just outside my door, stopped 
chirping as 1 stepped out, but my pre- 
sence is otherwise unnoticed. If 1 
should tumble off one of these cliffs and 
break my neck, it would make no dif- 
ference. There would be a slight crash, 
a few small stones dislodged, then the 
same stillness as now, that the 
cricket at my door would begin chirping 
again. The moon would shine on as 
brightly, the insects as merrily, and the 
sun—after a while—would rise as glor- 
iously as ever. Whyshould Nature con- 
cern herself about me, more than the 
crickets? What foolish egotism ever 


save 


made me feel superior to the katydids 
and beetles? Back of me, Point Yuma, 
steeped in the lunar rays, looms enor- 
mous, a structure sublime of silver light 
and velvet shadow; defiant, terrible! 
Before me the stupendous chasm 
yawns, winding into hazy indistinctness 
to right and left, entrancing, frightful. 
The light borrowed from the sun makes 
everything appear unreal and ghostly 
as itself, yet all is visible. The countless 
recesses and gulfs, the amphitheaters 
and alcoves, the pits and tortuous alleys, 
where one might lose oneself, and 
wander for days, until thirst and starva- 
tion sealed his doom—all these are 
traceable. And between them the count- 
less spikes and pinnacles lift their jagged 
and cruel forms, and seem to lure and 
beckon, and reach out for prey. And 
fancy pictures all the Heroes and Pro- 
phets and Gods, each seated on his 
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lonely peak, and gazing with sad eyes 
upon the battered and lifeless form 
of the impious mortal that, daring to 
invade this cemetery of the immortals, 
slipped and fell to his death. 

In the north a meteor shoots obliquely 
down the sky; far, far away another 
rock-avalanche down. I gather 
up canvas and paint box and make my 
way to the spot selected for the painting 
of a moonlight. On a stick stuek in 
a crack of the overhanging ledge, | 
hang the lantern, and start in furiously, 
for there will be just an hour and a half 
before the moon goes behind Point Yuma. 
With incredible swiftness the time flies, 
and when old Luna dodges out of sight 
I am daubed up with paint pretty thor- 
oughly, but have enjoved myself hugely. 
And now, though all my part of the can- 
yon is in the shadow of Yuma, the rest 
is as brightly illuminated as ever; but 
like spirit legions, the gathering mists 
of the depths have assembled and 
thickened, until they fill the entire abyss 
like a level field of snow, with dark 
spires and domes rising innumerable, 
like islands. Here and there openings 
in the mist-floor permit the eye to pene- 
trate to the more dimly lighted depths 
below: The river—a silver band—is 
visible in And now a_ breeze 
springs up, and all the misty legions, 
terror stricken, begin to flee like sheep, 
in such panic, they tear themselves to 
shreds and tatters on the jagged rocks, 
and tumble heels over head into the 
gorges, until the whole view is a jumble 
of rock and cloud, of reality and unreality ; 
a bewildering phantasmagorie show. 
l'rom a thousand feet below, long stream- 
ers of vapor come hurrying up to my 
very feet, like supplicating hands stretch- 
ed out to me. And through the rifts 
and rents the moon sends down long 
shafts of light that form nebulous islands 
of illumination on the plateaux below. 


goes 


spots. 


SUNRISE 
With the first dim light of dawn | 
am up; the stars are bright; the bats are 
still hunting, as though they had eaten 
nothing all night. In the east, above 
the deep blue mystery of the canyon, 
an amber glow is growing. Across it 


a wisp of diaphanous cloud is trailing, 
still in 


shadow. The mists have all 
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vanished, as if they had slunk into caves 
and fissures to hide; all save one thin 
band that hangs above the river. Now 
the wisp of diaphanous cloud is suddenly 
transformed into a veil of molten gold, 
and the first awakened bird begins to 
sing, and now the topmost crags of Yuma 
and No-man’s-land, Point Sublime, and 
Powell's plateau in the west, have caught 
first rosy rays. I begin to shout and 
sing, and a fox yelps an answer from 
somewhere nearby. 

A fiery speck appears on the horizon, 
shedding a halo of gold-dust light: the 
bats vanish as by magic. The speck 
expands; the first quarter of the disk 
shoulders above the eastern edge of the 
world, and sends long shafts of misty 
glory streaming between the peaks. 
Instantly a rabble rout of swallows swarm 
in the air, with swish of wings, and 
ceaseless twitter. And now, the mists, 
as though they had been waiting for this 
gilded St. George, to quell the Dragon, 
Darkness, come, stealing from their 
hiding place, slowly and discreetly, in 
snow-white flowing gown, and low, low 
down, and meekly as timid maidens, 
glide. But as the light grows stronger, 
emboldened, they rise to meet it, and 
with their crests aglow, become more 
and more confident, and swell and ex- 
pand and leap up in eestacy, until they 
join the clouds. 

After breakfast I start off for a twenty 
minute’s stroll; as every other place is 
too rough to walk with any comfort, 
I make immediately for the trail. Here 
my eve is at once caught by the fresh 
tracks of big horses. While I was 
watching the sunrise, a buck, a ewe and 
a lamb passed within a hundred yards 
of me. With the hope of seeing them, 
I follow rapidly but cautiously, and after 
about a mile, sight the buck as I round 
a point. He has probably been watch- 
ing me long since; he stands on a bluff 
above me, calmly but curiously taking 
me in. Presently, as I approach, he 
turns his superb head to look in the 
opposite direction for a moment, then 
with one parting glance at me, wheels, 
and with marvelous grace and dignity, 
traverses the rough talus to the next 
jutting point, where he pauses again. 
Never having been disturbed by hunters, 
he has little fear of me; the ewe and the 
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lamb are nowhere to be seen; he probably 
lingered behind to satisfy his curiosity, 
while they, more timid, pressed on. | 
know the spot they are making for; 


it is Hermit Basin, a huge amphitheater 


surrounded by mighty walls, where there 
is good grazing and plenty of water. 

From where I stand | can look into 
the mouth of this Basin, two miles away; 
beautiful in its delicate veil of morning 
haze, as dreamland. There, whilom, 
was a favorite hunting place for the In- 
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dians, as many a smoke-blackened cave, 
and musical-pit attest. Deer are there 
to-day, galore, but the red hunter never 
comes to take his toll. Now-a-days 
he buys his beef, or mutton and rarely 
traverses this trail 

Here, before me are the signs of a 
camp; the charred wood, and_ sticks 
piled up in a rude half-circle; but the 
signs are old, and on the pinon tree 
beside it is nailed the government warn- 
ing against trespassing on it’s preserve 
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Eschscholzia Aurata. 
Christopher Robert Stapleton. 
There's naught on this hill-top betwixt thee and God, 


Save the wing of the quail, as it shadows the sod; 


Thy lips are the sun’s, in the gold of the day; 

He kisses thee last, as he hastens away. 

The thought of thy likeness took beautiful wings, 
Like the heart of a maid to her lover who sings, 

Till, drawn of thy beauty, thou golden-peaked flower, 
An angel off heaven strayed down for an hour. 
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Where to Spend Your Vacation. 


Elva Elliott Sayjord 


This is the season of the year when 
the man running a bureau of summer 
resort information craves to hang up 
his collar and his coat, roll up his sleeves 
and sit under a big electric fan to keep 
the sand out of his think-gear and the 
hair from falling off his near-addled 
pate, while he tries to figure out to each 
information seeker the proper place for 
him or her to spend a satisfactory vaca- 
tion, without a chance of a disgruntled 
come-back if his ‘‘ foreecast’’ prove untrue. 

To understand the problems confront- 
ing the bureau-man, one must stand in 
line and listen to a few vacation dialogues 
that pass across the bureau counter. 

One man, with a family of seven, 
wants to know where he can get room 
and board for his brood with all the com- 
forts of home, for a song; another, with 
a new wife—young or old—wants to go 
where dwells sweet seclusion, free from 
the madding, mid-summer, meddling 
crowd—expense immaterial; another be- 
chaperoned squad of gay, young things 
must have dancing, boating, mountain- 
climbing with grand and lovely scenery, 
cozy walks and seats and things—with 
plenty of nice young men thrown in as 


incidentals—and then, the young men 
themselves, who want very much the 


same thing, only they don’t show the 
same anxiety about getting it. They 
know what goes with every well regulated 
summer resort, no matter which or 
where. 

When the first hot “spell’’ comes 
one’s impulse is to hurry off to one of 
the near-by beaches, if for only a day’s 
outing. And so excellent are the facili- 
ties for reaching, by electric train or 
automobile, within an hour’s time, any 
one of several resorts unequaled else- 
where in the West, that a mounting 
temperature gathers together a scurrying 
crowd of sea-breeze seekers that taxes 
every method of transportation to the 
\mit, all beach-bound. 


Santa Monica is first in the mind of 
the old-timer, as long before other resorts 
on the Southern shore line had gained 
even a name, Santa Monica was the 
Mecea of the super-heated, Sundays or 
week-days. In these times, however, 
Santa Monica poses only as a high-brow 
residence resort, summer or winter, 
leaving the beach cities farther south— 
Ocean Park, Venice, Playva-del-Rey and 
Redondo—to attract and amuse the 
pleasure-hunting people. And these sea- 
side cities have fitted themselves well 
to act as host to those seeking entertain- 
ment, but also are they prepared to 


‘sleep and eat” all those who come for 


as long as they stay. And it is safe to 
say there is no summer or winter resort 
in the country where the round of daily 
living is made easier or more full of 
pleasure to be had at small cost than 
these sister cities of Santa Monica Bay. 
Every way of living is offered; 
hotels, if hotel life appeals most; numer- 
ous and conveniently fitted apartment 
houses for the biggest and littlest purses; 
furnished cottage-flats and houses of 
all sizes, descriptions and prices, and 
little “villas” or bungalows, built es- 
pecially for transient service at a sur- 
prisingly low rental, furnished completely 
for the day or week's. housekeeping; 
restaurants with faney prices and cafe- 
terias for the independents. Afternoon 
and evening concerts, promenades on 
the famous illuminated cemented walk, 
boating in the canals, and a Coney Island 
of amusements—which is saying it all. 
All this and more is to be had if one is 
seeking the sea-air, convenient and com- 
fortable living and amusement enough 
to suit the most exacting of the multi- 
tude, and at the same time keep in touch 
with the business end of life by the use 
of the commuter’s book. 

Long Beach, with its fine stretch of 
wide beach, its colorful “Pike,” its 
famous bath-house and excellent beach 


good 
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hotel, also makes a strong bid for the 
more or less transient summer vacationist 
and gets him in numbers too numerous 
to mention. Here also, everything in 
the way of hotel and house-keeping 
arrangements are to be had by the 
seeker of either rest or recreation. 
Farther down the coast line are Del 
Mar, San Diego and Coronado— Del 


Mar, with its old English hotel and 
picturesque surroundings; San Diego, 


with its unsurpassed facilities for boat- 
ing and bathing, and Coronado, having 
its famous Tent City, opened every vear 
with provisions for comfortable camp- 
ing. 

Following the sea-line northward from 
Santa Monica, and hugging the Coast 
line closely, one comes to the gloriously 
beautiful Topanga canyon, where a new 
resort of the mountain-and-sea type is 
springing into quick popularity. To- 
panga canyon, its tavern and cottage 
camp, is accessible only by stage or auto- 
mobile as vet, which to many of its most 
ardent admirers makes for one of its 
most attractive features, but the pros- 
pector who goes seeking in those parts 
will come upon a paystreak that will 
make the journey worth the effort. 
For not only will he strike rest and com- 
fort and good cheer, but he will open up 
an ore-chute of ruggedly beautiful 
scenery that has tempted many wielder 
of brush and palette to pitch his tent 
for a season of real work. Game, deer, 
dove and quail, and deep-sea and surf- 
fishing, are abundant here in 

Taking train at the Areade station 
and following north, a stop may be made 
at any one of a dozen delightful places 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco 
and no mistake made. 

There are the Paso Robles Hot Springs 
at Paso Robles, with curative baths 
and excellent hotel accommodations: 
Santa Barbara, the Mission city, with 
its fine bathing establishment, boating 
and famous scenic mountain drives; 
and by stopping off this side, one 


season. 


may follow the wagon road by stage or 
automobile into the Ojai valley, with 
its numerous camping resorts and ex- 
ceptionally good dove and quail hunting 
(especially if a permit be secured to 
shoot over one of the large grain ranches 
thereabouts ), and on up rugged canyons 
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into the mountains of the Santa Barbara 
reserve, where Matilija lies sixteen miles 
from the Coast and 1,000 feet above sea 
level. Here are medicinal springs claim- 
ing many cures, a warm swimming plunge, 
natural hot sulphur baths in porcelain 
tubs and facilities for hotel or camp life, 
with a store, post-office and long-dis- 
tance telephone among the conveniences. 
Two miles farther up the canyon, and 
nearly 600 feet higher, is Wheeler Springs, 
with a big outdoor plunge, a constant 
stream of hot sulphur water running 
through it. All the things that belong 
in a mountain camp are to be found at 
Wheeler’s. Stanley Park, a gem of 
mountain camps, is another of this type 
of outing place. In the mountains con- 
tiguous to these resorts there is fishing 
for small trout in the mountain streams. 
and big and small game in season. 

Nearer home is a group of mountain 
camps in near-by canyons. West of 
Hollywood is Laurel canyon, with an 
inn, cottages and bungalows; in the 
Santa Anita canyon, beyond Sierra 
Madre, is Carter’s Camp, and Orchard 
Camp, very much what its name implies, 
both an hour's ride away, and in the 
heart of the Sierra Madres is Cold Brook 
Camp, claiming an altitude of 3,500 
feet and scenery as beautiful as any that 
may be found in the Southern moun- 
tain section. But close on the heels 
of Cold Brook for scenic values, are Camp 
Rincon, Follow’s and Scott's, all offering 
hotel or camping life at prices so fair 
as to be within the income of almost 
anyone vacation bent. Excellent trout 
fishing is a feature advertised much by 
these camps, and the man with a gun 
can always find something to shoot by 
leaving the beaten path. 

For the more ambitious and hardy 
vacationist are the lovely spots in the 
San Bernardino range. Though more 
difficult of access, there is much to com- 
pensate for the more tedious journey. 
Of the best known camps are Seven 
Oaks and Bear Valley, mountain resorts 
operated under the same management, 
guests being privileged to visit one or 
the other at will, a pleasant feature pro- 
viding change. Seven Oaks lies at the 
foot of the highest mountain peak in 
Southern California, ‘“‘Old Greyback,” 
towering 11,000 feet into the azure 
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heights. The camp itself, twenty-two 
miles from Redlands, has an altitude 
of 5,000 feet. The twelve mile stage 


ride up Mill Creek Canyon to the Half 
Way House covers a stretch of beautiful 
country, and to the courageous person 
bent on real enjoyment the remainder 
of the trip, which is made on horseback, 


will offer no terrors, real or fancied. 
Game of many kinds and excellent 
fishing are among the features that 


tempt many to make this their vacation 
jaunt annually. 

The best route to the ascent of ‘Old 
Baldy,” lies through San Antonio Park, 
with an altitude of 4,700 feet. One 
of the finest automobile roads in Califor- 
nia, graded and surfaced with decom- 
posed granite and with substantial 
bridges at each steam crossing, insures 
a delightful trip up this most picturesque 
‘Camp Baldy.” 

Pinecrest, ‘‘the mountain village in 
the woods,’ is also one of the “‘ higher- 
ups,” having an altitude of 5,450 feet, 
and on clear days a view that embraces 
the sea and the Channel Islands, sixty 
miles away. 

And then, right at home and so much 
a part of us at vacation time that it 
needs no word from the press agent, is 
Avalon, of the beloved ‘Magic Isle’ 

peerless when the longing comes to 
‘‘go somewhere a long way off’’—that 
isn’t so very far away after all. 

The State legislature of 1911 has made 
some decided changes in the fish and 
game laws for this season, and for the 
benefit of the vacationist- who hunts 
only at vacation time, they are given 
in their changed form 


ecanvon to 


It is unlawful—to buy, sell, or barter 
or trade, at any time, any quail, dove, 
pheasant, grouse, sage hen, snipe, ibis, 
plover, rail, or any deer meat or deer 
skins. 


To hunt wild birds or animals without license. 

To have in possession Doe or Fawn skins. 

To take or kill, at any time, Does, Fawns, 
Elk, Antelope, or Mountain Sheep. 

To take or kill any Wild Pheasant, Grouse, 
Sage Hen, Swan, Bob White Quail, Mountain 
Quail, or any imported Quail, Partridge, or 
Wild Turkey. 

To run Deer with dogs at any time, except 
to follow a wounded deer in open season. 
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To shoot half hour before sunrise, or half 
hour after sunset. 
To fish for Trout or White Fish from one 


hour after sunset to one hour before sunrise 

To trap or hold protected game or birds of 
any kind without having first procured written 
authority from the Board of Fish, and Game 
Commissioners. 

To take, possess, or destroy nests or eggs of 
any birds. 

To ship game or fish in concealed packages 
or without your name and address. 

To buy or sell Trout less than one pound in 
weight. 

To take or have in possession at any time 
Sacramento Perch. female Crabs, or Sturgeon 
under 25 pounds in weight. 

To take Red Abalones less than 17 
circumference. 

To take Black or Green Abalones ; 

To take Trout, Black Bass, or Steelhead Trout 
except with hook and line, or to ship or carry 
trout out of State. 

To take Salmon with a net less than 6 1-2 
inch mesh, or to use a set-net in taking the same 


inches in 


t any time 


To take Shad, or Striped Bass, with a net less 
than 5 1-2 inch mesh, or to use a set-net to take 
same, 

To extend a net or seine more than 1-3 across 
the width of a river or slough. 

To fish for market without a license. 

To fish for Salmon, Shad, or Striped Bass 
with nets Saturday and Sunday. 

To take fish, in any manner, within 50 feet 
of a fishway. 

To take, buy, sell or have in possession at 
any time Striped Bass, less than 3 pounds in 
weight, or to buy, sell, ship or offer for shipment 
any Striped Bass, during May and June. 

To take or kill Meadow Larks, Robins, or 
any other non-game birds, except Bluejays, 
English Sparrows, Sharp-Shinned Hawk, Cow- 
pers Hawk, Duck Hawk, Great Horned Owl, 
or California Linnet. 

To shoot on enclosed or cultivated land where 
signs are displayed, any Deer, Quail, Wild Duck. 
Snipe, Curlew, Ibis or Plover, without permis- 
sion. 

To export dried Shrimp or Shrimp shells. 

To use any animal as a blind, other than a 
dog, to approach any Wild Duck, Geese, Curlew, 
Ibis, Plover, or other water fowl 

To shoot at any kind of Wild Duck from any 
boat propelled by steam, gasoline or other 
power while such boat is in motion 

To take Lobsters or Crawfish from the waters 
of this state. 

To have in possession any dressed Catfish less 
than 3 inches in length. 

To take Crab less than 6 inches across the 
back. 

To use Salmon or Steelhead roe as bait in 
fishing for any kind of Trout in any of the 
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Throwing of garbage into and bathing in or 


waters of this State, excepting in salt or brackish 
waters. 


Important forestry laws of the United 
States: 


Extinguish}fires} before leaving camp, even 
if but for a short time. Fires are not allowed to 
be built unless a space of not less than five (5) 
feet is cleared all around the fire. No fires 
allowed closer than twenty (20) feet to a hill- 
side, The penalty for leaving fires burning is 
$1000.00 fine or one year’s imprisonment. 
i‘irecrackers and fireworks are not permitted 
in the reserves. Do not injure the trees. Forest 
rangers act as game wardens, 


otherwise polluting the water streams is strictly 


forbidden. 


Every citizen of California who wishes 
to hunt in the State must procure a 
hunter’s license from the county clerk, 
or fish and game commission or their 
deputies, for which he must pay $1.00 
per year; every non-resident citizen of 
the U. S., $10.00; and non-citizens, 
aliens, $25.00 per vear. 


Glacier Rock. 


(In the Yosemite Valley ) 
By E. H. Parry. 


I stand upon thee, magic rock, and see 

While held aloft by unknown, mystic might 

The greatest wonders of the Earth unjurl’d 

Below, around thee; one small step to right 

Or lejft—in front—and marvels of that World 
Which, to the living are conceal’d, 
Would be to me (then dead) reveal’d 

Thou stepping stone to great Eternity. 

What is thy secret? What great spirit or God 

Has placed and holds thee here? What is thy story? 


“When time shall be unknown, then comes my glory: 


I! was not simply placed here to be trod 
By man, but in that last great day 
When man and earth shall pass away 

Then I shall be the judgment seat of God.” 
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The Poetry in Our Path. 


By Herman Scheffauer. 


With the first machine that man ever 
made, a wail went up from the lips of 
the poets that poetry would be no more. 
It was one with the later and fiercer 
ery that the hand-workers let loose when 
machinery began to range itself against 
human skill and strength. Yes, the 
wail of beauty was as one with the wail 
for bread—a significant fact for a people 
who may have forgotten that man does 
not live by bread alone. Again and 
again the woeful cry came from the poets 
that steam and steel, gas, electricity 
and every modern monster loosed upon 
us from the brains of the inventors, 
would slaughter all poesy in human souls. 
Had the poets then so little knowledge 
of the nature of poetry? Was that 
flowering of the soul which had always 
been acclaimed as immortal, to be snuffed 
out, after all, by mere mechanical de- 
vices? Was substance then, despite all 
contemptuous decrying of it by the poets, 
so much more powerful than spirit? 
Poets, as so much of their dismal and 
tragic history has all too sadly attested, 
are perishable, but not until they them- 
selves confessed it, was poetry or the 
response to poetry, deemed perishable 
too. 

The despairing cry the singers first 
sent forth into the modern world has 
since been repeated often enough not 
only by their lips, but by those of their 
hearers. It has fallen as seed to produce 
the very weeds they feared might over- 
run their gardens. It might be said 
that the well known cry: This is a mater- 
ialistic age! has acted upon mankind 
with that sure and insidious power of 
suggestion and hypnotic repetition which 
will lead the multitudes by a word, an 
idea or a hint. So the poets are locked 
in a prison that is largely of their own 
making. Having denied their age and 
the power of their voices to triumph 
over it, they sit deprived of their heri- 


tage in the head and hearts of those who 
formed their large and reverent audiences 
in other days—the people. 

What fields did the poet till in those 
old pastoral, halycon days? To what 
did he then make his appeal? Indub- 
itably to the heads and hearts of men. 
If his voice was without effect upon these, 
in particular upon their hearts, he failed 
in that age as he must fail inthis. True, 
nowadays, heads are stuffed with strange 
disconcerting matter. But have hearts 
altered so much? Are we not more con- 
scious of our souls than ever before? 
Along with his reed, his lute, his lyre, 
these ancient human instruments still 
remain ready for the poet’s fingers 
whether Hertzian waves pulsate through 
the air or expresses rush over the land. 
The poets have given too great an im- 
portance to their assumed enemies— 
Science and Invention. 

It is not well to deceive ourselves in 
the passionate defense of any new or 
favorite theory. To be just and dis- 
criminate, it cannot be denied that a 
vast and growing distinction has seized 
upon mankind; that modern life is very 
much like a storm, owing, as is evident, 
to the noise, speed and ostentation of 
outward things. All this has scattered 
the attention, aroused a new sense of 
curiosity and wonder, engendered strange 
and even feverish desires, changed old 
tables of valuations and planted a wider 
interest in life, or at least in living. The 
poet and his harp of a few strings and 
emotions, have new and very rude in- 
truders to cope with and consider in 
their relation to the human heart. He, 
himself, the poet, has suffered distraction 
—a helpless, backward-peering distrac- 
tion, so that he works and moves but 
ill-adjusted to his age. The modern 
fever has confused him as he compares 
it with the old stately calm. Pluto and 
Mercury, it appears, have dispossessed 
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Apollo of his altars. True, Pan is 
dead and Pandemonium very much 
alive. 

Let us face this Gorgon-question. Is 
poetry then to be crushed flat under 
the hoofs of this iron age? Is imagina- 
tion a thing utterly withered and done 
to death? Is beauty to bloom no more 
upon the paths men tread on the way to 
their graves? Shall no more singing 
be heard in the world save the choruses 
of clanking engines and the dull murmur 
of dynamos? The poet who has fastened 
his eyes upon the past, upon the old 
poetry of a simpler, less-crowded world, 
whose fancy clings to happy, by- 
gone things and cowers in the hot, 
sharp glare of today, will answer these 
questions with a mournful Yes. His 
own strains will be very frail and low, 
lyrics of lamentation and despair, of 
enforced optimism very wry in the 
mouth, of pensive moods and moulder- 
ing helplessness. Yet there may be 
sturdier, more resistant and defiant 
spirits with something of the iron and 
electric fire of the times in them— 
battle-bards ready to hew new paths 
for poetry even through mountains of 
materialism—builders of new temples 
to house the old, imperishable flame. 
These, heated intoastubborn but divine 
anger, cry out that poetry cannot, must 
not perish from the Earth. They know 
that it is a garment that must clothe 
Life and Humanity to its end, but a 
garment which must be woven anew on 
the loom of every age. 

It is vain and foolish to plead that 
modern civilization and modern inven- 
tion have utterly killed all subtle response 
to Nature, all the romance, sentiment 
and emotion inherent in existence. It 
remains for the man of today to readjust 
his point of view, to measure the ideals 
of other times and set up ideals for his 
own, and adapt the shifting externals 
of his age to the permanencies of his 
spirit and the needs of his soul. When 
mastered by the imagination—to which 
many make a bold and legitimate appeal 
—when seen broadly in relation to the 
naked, epic facts of life, to which they 
matter very little—even the starkest, 
grimmest mechanical monsters may serve 
to enhance and broaden the wonder of 
existence in these latter days. Their 


form is of man, their energy of nature; 
they are with us as aré the animals. 

Without intellectual arrogance, or en- 
thusiastic over-assurance, with keen 
realization of the gulf between the old 
beauty and the new usefulness, and 
with no exact knowledge of what time 
shall yet produce, discard or change, 
it might yet profit us to seek and set 
forth what grandeur and beauty lie 
about us and within us. Nor is it to 
be denied that as yet we shall be tempted 
sorely to judge the new beauty chiefly 
by old, accustomed standards. The in- 
troduction of new values into poetry 
will be an invisible, almost imperceptible 
evolution. Just as Adam named the 
animals that passed before him, so must 
the poet finally and truly label the 
creations of progress—averse though he 
he be to the inevitable task. 

To dwell upon examples in the concrete 
one might say that it is futile to remain 
crushed under the half-fact that the 
sky-scrapers of New York City, often 
brutally hideous in themselves, must 
needs destroy beauty. It is possible 
that the proper perspective may not 
yet have been attained, or that the 
poets have not yet crept out from 
their shadows. Beauty may, perhaps, 
be found perched on top of the soaring 
structures. He who has seen these 
harsh and rigid towers massed like golden- 
helmeted giants, wreathed with plumes 
of vapor against a red and smoky 
sunset will have seen something wholly 
majestic, worthy of the brushes of a 
Turner, an apocalyptic vision of fiery 
pinnacles and gilded summits of stone. 

Blatant enough, no doubt, and arro- 
gant too, with its hoarse hornblasts and 
tossing of dust in our faces, is the blink- 
ing, pestilential motor. Yet it need 
not be a roaring, reeking monster, pois- 
oning the pure air and killing our sylvan 
peace, unless another sort of monster 
permit it to become obnoxious. If 
Soul sit at the wheel, and Imagination, 
and perhaps, Love, the motor is but a 
kind of modern, enchanted carpet, a 
blithe, glittering, tireless courier from 
land to land. From still another angle 
it might be seen as a fiery, snorting charg- 
er which has liberated us from the narrow, 
iron-bound thralldom of railways, and 
brought us back, if we are wisely led, 
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to the romance of the free and open road. 
Who has not been stirred by the thun- 
derous power, fiery glory and swift on- 
set of the locomotive? When the iron 
horse shall have passed away from our 
landscapes, we shall then value and no 
doubt lament it for all its superb beauty 
and essential picturesqueness. Surely 
the critics and lesser poets of Homer’s 
day cried out against the wooden horse 
of Troy as a rank mechanical contrivance 
unworthy a single line from the bard. 
Probably submarine boats may in the 
future destroy a little of the awful 
mystery of the deep sea, but just as 
probably they will increase its wonder. 

The light of Science pushes back the 
borders of mystery, but may there not 
be created a poesy of light or enlighten- 
ment, as well as that which thrived on 
superstition or grew out of the twilight 
and the darkness of the unknown? 
Poets, like Alexander, should sigh for 
new worlds to conquer. For if it is 
good to find familiar beauty in the 
world and to sing about it, it is certainly 
greater to discover new beauty—or to 
create it. 

As for that long-inviolate domain, 
encroached upon only by the timorous, 
helpless balloon, and now “conquered”’ 
by a new machine, that domain in which 
dreams still roved unfettered, the air— 
well, are not dreams and imagination 
unfettered still? We see that another 
battle has been won in man’s everlasting 
warfare with the elements, but we must 
see it grandly. A new Odyssey is being 
created before our eyes. We should 
feel in us something of the emotion of 
the Europeans when Columbus broke 
open a new hemisphere. It is however, 
very easy to realize, now that the skies 
are about to be broken up, that a sense 
of infinite loss may at first overwhelm 
the lover of beauty. 

The well-known poet, Richard Le 
Gallienne, in beautiful and pathetic 
paragraphs lately lamented the conquest 
of the air. No longer, said he, in sub- 
stance, “will the glory of the sunset be 
ours, nor the blue, unbroken vault of 
heaven. Landscapes painted before the 
invention of aeroplanes will seem strange 
and alien. We shall have trippers 
careering overhead at all hours, picnic- 
ing in mid air and making night 


hideous with the jangling songs of the 
music-halls. 

It is true that the skies, like many other 
things, are now open to desecration. 
They may even, as Tennyson foretold, 
become fields for the wars of man as 
they are fields for the wars of the elements. 
No thought more terrible, more grand 
and epic can be conceived. But a new 
and living beauty may also be set free 
in them, just as a new beauty was given 
the virgin ocean with the first ship. Man 
may become the companion of the eagle. 
But he must learn to be more than a 
flying biped; there must develop in him 
the eagle’s aspirktion for the sun. 

Recently the writer spoke with one 
of the most daring of the airmen. He, 
the aviator, told of the exhilaration and 
exaltation of flight, of the ever-present 
danger and the skill required to control 
the flimsy machines. But nothing seem- 
ed full of more appeal to the imagina- 
tion or more symbolic of the new era 
of mechanics than when he touched 
upon the following. He remarked that 
often in the early dawn, when the larks 
are soaring and other birds are abroad, 
it was his habit to launch his plane and 
himself into the air to meet the up-slant- 
ing rays of the sunrise, or to curve about 
his feathered fellows in their swoops and 
plunges, or overtake them on the wing. 
It is as if the old song (and far older 
desire) “‘O, for the Wings of a Bird!” 
had become a reality. 

Within the past year and a half, 
the North Pole, shrouded grimly with 
mystery since the birth of man, has 
been discovered, and another haunt of 
the imagination seemed to go glimmering 
into the glare of day. Yet to say that 
this has destroyed its poetic meaning 
for us is to say that the sea and the 
mountain-peaks, once known, are for- 
ever lost to fancy or song or art. If 
man were able to explore another old 
and romantic store-house of the imagina- 
tion—the moon—would his field and his 
fund of poetry be enlarged or lessened? 
There would merely be more and, what 
is just as important, new material for 
the muses. The stars remain—whatever 
their lights shine on. 

When the nations, half in instinctive 
awe and half in scientific cusiosity and 
even fear, awaited the approach of 
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Halley’s comet—a thing to touch the 
fantasy of the most wooden mortal 
—few of us felt the real cosmic beauty 
of the giant apparition. That, perhaps, 
was because our eyes sought a greater 
satisfaction than the comet saw fit to 
give us, and the imaginations of most of 
us were too feeble to help out our eyes 
and read its true meaning. 

Our spirits, with the accumulations 
of ages of poetry and at least twenty 
centuries of tradition, are now, it appears, 
in danger of being overwhelmed by one 
century of invention. We are like to 
be jaded by novelty after novelty, by 
wonder following swiftly upon wonder. 
We are indeed to be pitied if we have 
lost for all time the faculty of being 
moved, enraptured, entranced or amazed 
—the zest, the glamour and fresh delight 
of simpler days. For in these lies the 
response to poetry. But just as surely 
as winds blow and flowers continue to 
blossom, and men and women to live, 
love and suffer, we have not lost them. 
The fact is we are weary and distracted 
with the noise and glare, not of civili- 
zation, but of what is called progress, 
and, as has been already declared, the 
very poets themselves have instilled in 
us the belief that we are utterly material- 
istic. If one single, simple thing might 
be prescribed for the sickness of our 
souls, that thing would be Meditation. 
The lack of it is the real curse of our 
time and constitutes its most abject 
poverty. 

Assuredly then, there is hope for us, 
even in our materialistic age, and amidst 
the rage and clamor of our strident 
modern life. We have never been com- 


pelled to abandon the deathless parts 
of us to the iron wheels of mechanics 
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nor to the golden counters of money- 
changing. There is no commandment 
thundered at us to be or to remain the 
slaves of the engines we have built 
or the energies we have harnessed. 
Steam and electricity cannot destroy 
the spirit, unless the spirit is feeble and 
finer and tougher fibre than that. Why 
should Commerce become our national 
prison-house? Or the ant-like passion 
of doing or hoarding something destroy 
the higher desire of being something? 
If the crass, brutal forces of materialism 
or mammonism have stunned or estranged 
the national soul, or drugged it into a 
lethargy, there is nothing to do but for 
every man and woman to take account 
of their spiritual stock—to arouse our- 
selves to the full and very sinister mean- 
ing of this personal and national bank- 
ruptcy and seek to recover the lost riches. 
In comparison with these, engines and 
new inventions matter very little after 
all. They matter less than a single 
perfect flower in a perfect vase at which 
a people so wise and poetic as the Japan- 
ese have tortured themselves to gaze in 
silence and veneration. 

If our lives have been helplessly en- 
tangled in our machines, if the dollar 
has become a millstone for the spirit, 
if our nerves have been self-murdered, 
if our souls have grown stale, snarled 
and withered, there is nothing to do, 
let us repeat, but for each man and wo- 
man to awaken to the truth. It is in 
such an awakening that hope, too, may be 
found that there may yet be deposited 
in the hearts of the people a soil fit to 
foster the seeds of a vital and transform- 
ing native poesy. Without this no 
nation justifies its existence to nature 
or to the world. 
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Near Pie and Cupid. 


By Jessie Davies Willdy. 


“ Among those -presents, hanging over 
the horse-corral fence, waiting for supper 
call, is Windy Thompson, the Kid Punch- 
er, Tucson Charlie, myself, (that’s me) 
and some few insignificant horse- 
wranglers and such. We’re anxious to 
hear Windy’s dishion-de-looks, regardin’ 
the new pie flinger at the ‘risterong’ 
alias ‘chuck-house,’ which he brings 
news of. 

“*Wow, boys, she’s come! She’s a 
niece or something of old Brown’s, the 
proprietary of aforesaid eatin’ house, 
and they say she sure is hell on the pie; 
makes ’em all by her lone, too, lushiouser 
than real, ripe black-berries; Yum! she’s 
a peachy-pie herself, all right, WOW!’ 

“ After deliverin’ this, he sees visions 
of angels and things away off on the 
horizon above the stock-pens, and looks 
real dreamy and sentimental. 

“We don’t want to appear too inter- 
ested, for then Windy Bill will swell 
up and become plumb unsufferable, just 
because he happens to be lucky enough 
to be in town when Joseline arrives to 
get here and sees her first, before we does; 
and we’ve waited weeks for it to happen. 

“After a long silence, the Kid sighs 
timid, trying to look uninterested, and 
asserts, ‘reckon her eyes must be blue, 
and her hair all yellow and flufferty, 
ain’t it?’ 

“* Ain’t neither,’ snaps Tucson, slidin’ 
off the fence and lightin’ on his feet. 
‘Coal black and dancin’ eyes, and black 
curls, I'll bet you.’ 

“*Lord, I don’t know,’ answers he, 
chewin’ a grass stem, and dreaming like 
he is tastin’ cream puffs and pie. ‘They're 
something that just makes you wisht— 
oh, just wisht you was handsome and 
winnin’ lookin,’ instead of being so 


blamed, bow-legged and bashful and on- 
handsome generally.’ 
“" Aw, listen to Windy,’ says Tucson. 


‘Gettin’ locoed all ready, before the lady 
gets her bonnet off; maybe she won't 
like the looks of a jerk-water shippin’ 
station, with stock-pens and cattle cars 
and saloons for populations; and us 
boys ridin’ in every Sunday, for our 
grub at the risterong, and buckin’ around 
some lively, or otherwise, as the princi- 
pal entertainment.’ 


“*Of course,’ he continues, ‘there's 
some bailies, and the Fourth of July 
celebrations, and broncho ridin’ and 
such, but maybe the lady will think that’s 
slow fun; I hears she’s only going to 
stop off awhile, any way, and you don’t 
want to ever bank on any female person, 
whatsoever.’ 

“*No—you never, now did yuh? 
asks Windy, nervous and anxious. ‘I 
reckon as she’s going to stay some while, 
cause she unloads her trunk all right, 
and I hears that old Brown is willin’ 
to give her, free, all the profits on the 
pies and cakes she disposes of, and she 
waits on table, too, WOW—me for the 
table-doo-hot every blamed chuck time, 
Sunday or no Sunday, if she sets out 
the grub forty times a day.’ 

‘“** And just maybe,’ drawls out Tucson, 
‘she’s heard that Windy says pie makes 
him sick, always, and that he’s been 
known to quit his job, if they happens 
to shove pie at him too often.’ 

“*Shut yer face,’ snorts Windy, ‘and 
mind your own troubles,’ scowling under 
his hat, and hitching his belt a little more 
to the south. ‘It won't be healthy for 
nobody to mix into anything about pie, 
from this on.’ 

“*Well,” says Tucson, real aggravat- 
in’ away towards the bunk house, ‘its 
too mortal bad you don’t never eat 
pie, Windy. I will admit.” and Windy 
scowls ferocious. 

“* How tall is she, Windy,’ coaxes the 
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Kid Puncher, gentle. “Come as high 
as my chin, do you reckon?’ 
““* Naw,’ he answers, ruffled, ‘bout 
as high, maybe, as mine, I should think.’ 
“ «Lord, I’m glad I ain’t you, Windy,’ 


retaliates the Kid, exasperatin.’ ‘ Did- 
n’t you never like pie.’ 
“* Yes,’ bellers Windy, desperate, 


‘I have liked pie, and I’ve et pie, 
and I’m goin’ to again if I wants to, and 
you can all go plumb to Yuma.’ 

“And then we splits up, and wanders 
over to the bunk house and begins to 
have misgivin’s about whether evenin’ 
dress consists of chaps and flannel 
shirts and slouch hats, where Joseline 
comes from; and if she’s particular 
about eticuts, any. 

“There’s a heap of milling around in 
that bunkhouse, and the boys gets 
mighty restless as it gets on to supper- 
time; of course, we’re all going to dine 
at old Brown’s to-night, if we don’t 
get maimed up somehow, and is plumb 
unable to walk. 

“Nobody wants to let on that he is 
onduly interested, but there’s a terrible 
anxious amount of fixin’ up, goin’ on 
thereabouts, with the whole bunch; 
and there’s a heap of chin carpentering 
and scrapin’ takin’ place; and a fierce 
jerking on of clean shirts, and a hustlin’ 
around for hankachufs. 

“Its just right awful the way they 
throws sharp-edged sarcastics at each 
other, too. ‘Don’t you want a cheer- 
ofodist for your fingernails and yer eye- 
brows?’ asks Tucson, irritating. ‘Leave 
me alone,’ roars Windy, plastering down 
his hair with town-grease. 

“*You don’t catch me fixing up, any 
for the dee-sert part of the performance,’ 
asserts Tucson, sneakin’ a look at his 
features and straightening out the fuzz 
of his eyebrows. 

“When we wanders over, nonchalent 
and careless to the grub apartments, 
you could hear the air throbbin’ with 
the scare them boys is undergoing, (in- 
cludin’ me.) We ambles in, and sets 


up to the rub, silent and painful, and hot- 
ter than blazes, or cold as a blizzard, 
accordin’ to what’s happening. 

“We takes some of every thing, of 
course, and there ain’t no high-colored 
remarks floating around like when the 
Chink is shoving out the grub, not none. 


Old Brown has both eyes open to busi- 
ness, you bet; every red-checkered 
covered table in the eat room, is full, 
plumb full, and punchers and railroad 
hands, a good sized herd of them, paw- 
ing the ground outside, waitin’ for a 
chance to fall to the eats. 

“The boys (includin’ me) is all hell- 
bent on making a favable impression. 
Tucson is so miserable nervous he tilts 
back, constant on the hind legs of his 
chair, which isn’t nice table manners, 
and I certain tells him so; the green glass 
sugar-bowl holds Windy’s gaze so con- 
stant we almost thinks he’s mesmerijed. 

“We is conscious there’s something 
in a pink dress, with short sleeves and 
a white apron on, dancin’ around the 
table, and whiskin’ things at us, and 
passin’ us all the grub we wants, and we 
takes some of everything over and over, 
and gets to look at her hands for a scorch- 
in’ second; but not a brave, bloody, 
bloomin’ cowman in the lot has the sand to 
look straight at her; when she makes 
for the kitchen door, though, the whole 
outfit twists their fool heads to get a 
look at her. 

“Ts it a fairy, balancin’ that tray of 
dishes on a pinkish, white arm? Is 
it a angel? Is it a posey flower? Yes 
—all of them, and then some. When 
we gets to the pie part of the performance, 
you orter see the stampede for same goin’ 
on around there, for old Brown gives out 
that we wants to go for it to encourage 
the dimpled one in the pie-makin’. He 
also winks loud, as he sees the fools 
scramblin’ for the first time, at the hash 
and other grub, but we don’t know that 
its mighty rotten chuck; oh, no, we are 
merely waiting for the pie to come on, 
before we does our special stunts; well, 
it come; and it was what you might desig- 
nate as near pie, as near as I could 
describe it; lordy me, I have witnessed 
all kinds, but that was the plum daisy 
of the collection. 

“Did the boys know it? No! they 
swallowed it down as rapit as they could 
an’ keep from chokin’, and called breath- 
less for more. They, the bow-legged 
fools, thinks they are eating angel’s 
foods mixed up with summer clouds and 
pink ice cream and such sentimental 
stuff. 

“Because of Windy’s always having 
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hated pie of any inscription whatsoever, 
he is sure nervousing around some, for 
he’s dead afraid the boys will be makin’ 
sinuous remarks if he does eat it, and 
like-wise if he don’t; any way, he means 
to eat it, plenty of it too, or else prepare 
to join the singin’ angels. 

“So, when a voice like a velvet dove- 
bird asks each squirmin’ victim if he 
chooses for some, of course they does, 
hearty, but shaky, and when she gets 
to Windy the boys is watchin’ careful, 
and his face certain glows up like red 
flannel, and then changes sudden to 
linen sheets by turns; then Joseline mur- 
murs, like a gentle breeze, ‘I hears Mr. 
Windy favors puddin’ ’stead of pie, usual’ 
and swamp down in front of him she 
sets a little frothy, creamy lookin’ thing 
that he gulps down in red hot confusion, 
after blurting out real hoarse ‘thank 
yuh, ma’am, real kindly;’ and nearly 
dying of thinking that he is made to 
eat the puddin’ which the boys tells 
him the Chink has made. 

“His agony proper, and with emphasis, 
begins then, and he suffers awful and 
constantly, for thinkin’ she knows he 
ain’t a pie gobbler; and he threatens 
fierce to let out the corpuscles of the 
teetotally doomed cowpuncher that went 
and told her he never was likin’ that sort 
of dissert. The rest of the boys (includ- 
in’ me) just certainly throwed in the 
near-pie article, on every occasion, for 
the rest of the summer; well, the thing 
went on from worse to extra bad, an 
the pies kept gettin’ worse; old Brown 
sure kept up a steady winkin.’ 

“They fairly killed themselves stuffin’ 
pie till they got so sore at everybody 
that life was getting plumb unbearable; 
old Brown sure knows he has the drawin’ 
ecard, all right, and is contemplatin’ a 
trip to Europe on the proceeds. He 

cunning enough, though, not to have 
no hangin’ around after meal times, 
and the boys has to fight it out among 
themselves at the bunkhouse; every cow- 
puncher and horse wrangler in the out- 
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fit was swimming in green seas of jealous, 
unrequited love, and the pies the boys 
bought for lunches between meals, and 
throwed away in the adjoinin’ arroyas, 
unbeknownst to each other, was enough 
to put up quite a few good sized pyra- 
mids. 

“Windy ain’t mixed much with the 
boys since the first night when they ridi- 
cules him about the puddin’ and tells 
him the angel is mad at him for life; 
he makes himself mighty filmy; so much 
so that he ain’t visible any to any large 
extent. 

“Finally, one day, when we are so 
sick of near-pie, and so dead in love with 
the near-pie maker that we can almost 
die and blow up, she not takin’ any 
particular notice of none of the outfit 
as we can see, she ups and springs on 
us endurin’ of the eatin’ time at noon, 
on a calm, peaceful Sunday, says she, 
blushin,’ ‘ Boys, I’ll never forget none of 
you; you has treated me real royal, and 
I appreciates it a heap; I am goin’ away 
tomorrow,’ says she, trembly like, and 
throwin’ the whole outfit into jumpin’ 
spasms. ‘Yes, I’m goin’ in the mornin,’ 
and Mr. Windy here,’ glancin’ at the 
blushin’ old devil real lovin’,‘he is goin’ 
too.’ Then she twists the corner of 
the same white apron the boys has all 


worshipped, individual and continues 
some more: ‘We are going to see the 
preacher man at Nogales,’ and she 


simpers, sickenin’. 

““*T likes all of you awful well, but he,’ 
indicatin’ the sinful coyote, sometimes 
called Windy, who is grinnin’ like a 
cissy cat with his arm around her, ‘he 
DON’T like PIE, and I just hates ’em 
myself, and you all is so fond of ’em, 
and I never made one in my life that was 
fitten to eat; the Chink makes ‘em all 
here anyway, so you can have all you 
want every day, just the same; so long, 
boys,’ says the pie angel, holdin’ that 
fool Windy’s arm, like she ain’t going 


to let go. 
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A Modern Minerva. 


By M. Pelton White 


Minerva was little Mrs. Rockaway’s 
baptismal name. Not that any one 
ever dreamed of calling her by it. Oh, 
gracious, goodness no! Even her father 
(a certain Minerva Wentworth with 
a combative spirit that intimidated the 
non-courageous had been the secret 
passion of his youth) who had bestowed 
upon her the cognomen (his wife in 
naming their other children, all girls, 
had quite exhausted her vocabulary of 
proper names from Annie to Zella) 
recognized the misnomer and sorrow- 
fully contented himself with ‘“ Minnie.” 
By others she was “deared-ed, sweet- 
hearted, lovey-ed and honey-ed.” 

At length Robert Rockaway came 
bowling along in his flashy red 
roadster, accidently blew a tire, 
intentionly cussed, and stopped in front 
of her father’s house for repairs. He'd 
paid many a fine for fast and reckless 
driving; but when he caught sight of 
the dimples, curves, ruffles, and little 
breeze-tossed tendrils of soft, brown 
hair behind the gate he did the scorch- 
ing of his life—literally burned the road 
in Lover’s Lane. 

The minister’s eyes bulged at the 
size of the bill thrust into his hand, while 
Robert Rockaway, “ Bobsy,” now—the 
cuddling kind always croquette their 
husband’s name—stowed deep in an 
inner pocket for safe keeping the paper 
that gave him the sole privilege of call- 
ing Minerva“ wifey”’ till “death (or Reno ) 
do us part.” Their acquaintances look- 
ed on approvingly, exclaiming ‘“ Dear 
little Mrs. Rockaway.” 

And that’s another thing—Minerva 
wasn’t really “little” so far as feet and 
inches counted, nor pounds either for 
that matter. But who would think of 


associating size with a creation of dimples 
and curls with embroidery frills, laces, 
and baby ribbon on her—Enough said! 
Minerva was the ultimate of femininity, 
therefore 


“little.” 


And now having been properly in- 
troduced the story will proceed decently 
and in order, unhampered by back his- 
tory which is often hashed and dished 
up bit by bit until one is on the verge 
of nervous prostration lest the next 
paragraph contain the stale residue of 
yesterday’s frappe instead of the hot 
breast of tomorrow’s bird. 

It was nearing midnight and little 
Mrs. Rockaway was sitting up in bed, 
the pillows in their embroidered slips 
(evidences of her skill with the needle ) 
props for her aching back instead of 
rests for her head. She leaned closer 
to the light and examined worriedly 
the strip of crochet in her hand. Her 
brow puckered. ‘The horrid old thing 
isn’t might yet,” she moaned to herself. 
“And Bobsy will be back from his trip 
to-morrow; and his birthday only a 
week off.” 

The crochet hook was jerked impatient- 
ly. It slipped through her fingers and 
clicked sharply on the mahogany night- 
table. She held her breath and looked 
anxiously in the direction of Bobsy II’s 
crib. No, the noise hadn’t awakened 
him. 

Having unravelled the bit of silk for 
the hundreth time since morning she 
reached for the open number of the 
“Home Woman’s Compurgator.” ‘“Cro- 
cheted Ties for Men’ headed the page. 
After running her finger along the print- 
ed directions she “‘chained’”’ and counted 
stitches. She worked nervously for the 
next half hour only to discover that the 
growing string in her hand in no way 
resembled the finished product of her 
brain—a gorgeous affair of green over- 
shot with tints and shades of red and 
yellow. 

Two big tears cleared the rims of her 
stinging eyes, cruised down her cheeks, 
and lost themselves in a billow of lace. 
She slipped from her bed and moved 
cautiously to Bobsy II’s crib. A little 
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pink fist was tucked under the blanket; 
then she listened, being given to frequent 
spasms of mother-worry, to the child’s 
breathing. Not that anything was ever 
wrong with Bobsy II—he’d never ex- 
perienced even a twinge of colic. But 
then babies did have croup and lung— 
little Mrs. Rockaway shuddered; lots 
of babies had died. 

She tip-toed back to her bed and 
turning out the light tried to sleep. Vain 
endeavor! A nightmare rampant op- 
pressed her slumbers. Hordes and hordes 
of crocheted ties that were snakes and 
snakes that were crocheted ties wiggled 
and twisted and squirmed about her 
head. Some were the exact counter- 
parts of the one she had been trying to 
make. But when she seized them and 
tried to count their stitches the green 
silk groundwork suddenly turned into 
a huge snake with a crochet hook for 
a head and straightway swallowed all 
the red and orange snakes that sprawled 
over its body. Then all the snakes 
hissed and stuck out their tongues at 
her. Little Mrs. Rockaway awoke with 
a start, terror in her heart and prickles 
in her fingers and toes. Whenever 
she closed her eyes the same demonish 
spirit returned to torment her. 

At early dawn, feverish and unre- 
freshed, she drew a silken robe about 
her shoulders, crammed her feet into 
silken sandals and pulled a chair close 
to the window. Once more she read; 
once more chained and counted stitches. 

“Tf I only had one to look at.”’ She 
paused then sprang up with a cry. 
“Why didn’t I think of it before.” 

Her exclamation awoke Bobsy II, 
who immediately gurgled his morning 
goo-goos. Although she cuddled, and 
bathed, and Danbury-crossed, and 
tweaked wee pigs to market as usual, 
while the rest of the household battled 
with fires and whipped up muffins and 
flap-jacks, yet her mind was possessed 
with a ghost of a crocheted tie. 

_ “Most ready for breakfast, dear?” 
inquired her mother’s voice from the 
doorway. 


“In a minute. I’m going to run up 


to the city to-day—that is, if you'll 
take care of baby for me.” 
“Surely,” her mother gasped, “‘you’re 
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not forgetting that your husband re- 
turns to-day?” 

“Oh no; but Bobsy’s train isn’t due 
till four o’clock. I'll be back on the 


noon train. You’re sure baby won't 
be any trouble?” 
“Not a bit. Did you finish the tie 


you were working on?” 

“No, couldn’t get the stitch. That’s 
why I’m going to the city—to buy one.” 

“Well, you’re sensible. I wondered 
why you didn’t buy one in the first place 
instead of wearing yourself out trying 
to make one—not half as good either; 
and there can’t be much of a saving in 
price. 

Little Mrs. Rockaway’s cheeks flamed. 
“T’m just going to buy one for a pattern. 
You don’t suppose I’d give Bobsy a 
machine-made, hand-me-down tie do 
you? It isn’t a matter of money—he 
could buy a store full of ties if he wanted 
to—but it’s because I’ve made it, every 
stitch with my own hands, that he’ll 
prize it.’’ 

“Well, do be careful and not work 
yourself into one of your spells. Remem- 
ber you’re not strong yet. You look 
sort of feverish now. I don’t believe 
you ought to go shopping—not by your- 
self.” Her mother worried as she dis- 
appeared, Bobsy II waving “ bye-byes” 
from her shoulder. 

As little Mrs. Rockaway, her willow 
plumes tickling the fur collar of her 
coat, fluttered toward the waiting room 
of the Interurban Station she noticed 
several women plastering posters on 
the billboards. 

“Suffragettes—how perfectly vulgar!” 
was her mental comment. 

One of the stigmatized handed her 
a card. She dropped it in her bag 
without glancing at it and hurried on 
to the ticket window. 

“To Seattle,’ she told the agent. 

The conductor was assisting her to 
mount the steps when her father rushed 
up and thrust a package into her hand. 


“Deposit in the Merchant’s Bank,” 
he gasped breathlessly. “‘“My book is 
there being checked. I’m _ detained. 


Be sure, Minnie,’ he admonished as 
the gong clattered warning, “and attend 
to the matter as soon as you reach town. 
-The car was crowded, but as usual 
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men vied with each in promptness ito 
vacate in little Mrs. Rockaway’s favor. 
She accepted the first offer, also the best, 
a single seat next to a window at the 
end of the car, while her gracious smile 
and “Thank you so much,” included 
every would-be benefactor in the coach. 

After stowing her father’s package 
in her bag and tucking her dainty skirts 
free from the dusty floor she fell to 
fretting over Bobsy II. What if her 
mother should forget to feed him, or 
worse still, she might let the mixture 


After a time she awoke with a start 
and gazed about in bewilderment. All 
was strange, very strange. She was 
sure she had never seen any of the people 
before who were packed into this car 
with her. The kaleidoscoping landscape 
caught her glance. Houses and fields 
wore an unfamiliar look. “ Why-why 
where am I, and what place is this?” 
she puzzled to herself, then stiffened in 
sudden consternation. “Where did I 
come from and where am I going?” 
Her mind was a blank. Not a trace of 
the past could she recall. 

Two women in front of her were con- 
versing. ‘Minerva Ratz is the greatest 
orator, the best campaigner the cause—”’ 

Little Mrs. Rockaway gripped the 
arm of the seat. What was her name! 
For the life of her she couldn’t remember. 
“T must have one. What can it be— 
what can it be?” she asked herself fran- 
tically over and over. 

Her glance fell to the bag hanging on 
her arm, and a flicker of hope lit her 
eyes. Surely there must be a card, 
or something that would reveal her 
identity. She unfastened the clasp and 
hastily examined the contents. There 
was a coin purse in which were a gold 
piece and some small change, a vanity 
box, a heavy package wrapped in 
paper—she tore it open. It contained 
twenties,, tens and fives. ‘“ Not a pauper, 
if I am nameless,” she grimly reflected, 
and continued her search. Beneath the 
handkerchief in the bottom of the bag 


of baby food and milk get too hot. 
Oh, why had’nt she warned her! For- 
tunately she’d be home by twelve— 
perhaps she could make an earlier train. 
And, yes, while she was in town she’d 
get some medicine for croup and things, 
then if Bobsy II should— 

The conductor came by and collected 
her fare. She leaned her head on her 
hand (she was really very tired) and 
dropped into a troubled sleep made 
hideous by crocheted ties that were 
snakes and snakes that were crocheted 
ties. 


was a card, face downward. She turned 
it over with trembling fingers. 


KEKKK KKKKKKAKKAKK KKKKK 


* * 
* Minerva Ratz * 
* Suffragette * 
* * 


KEKAKK KRKKKKAAKKKK KKKKK 


Dumbfounded she dropped the tell- 
tale scrap of pasteboard. “Am—am 
I Minerva Ratz?” she faltered. “It can’t 
—it can’t be possible.” < 

The monogramed cover of the vanity 
box stared her in the face. “M. R.” 
she gasped through parched lips, “M. 
R.” Yes, it certainly stood for Minerva 
Ratz. Her handkerchief fluttered to 
the floor and she bent to pick it up. Its 
embroidered corner flaunted an ‘‘M. R.” 
Dumping the testifying contents from 
her lap into the bag she snapped it shut. 
“M. R.” in silver letters decorated its 
face. Even the umbrella at her elbow 
displayed an engraved “M. R.” on its 
gold mounted handle. She sank limply 
in her seat. Ratz! How disgusting; 
but then people were not to blame for 
their names. 

“Minerva Ratz—” the woman in front 
of her began. She leaned forward and 
strained her ears. Evidently these 
people knew who she was even if she 
didn’t herself. The next moment she 
clutched her bag. So that was how 
she had come by such a sum of gold. 


wees 
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It was her share of the Denver campaign 
“boodle.” 

An hour slipped by. Minerva, out- 
wardly calm, a brain-storm raging with- 
in, had not lost one word of the conver- 
sation between her two fellow travelers. 
Under the civilizing influence of “en- 
franchisement, lobbying, square deal, 
railroading, ward-heeling and _spell- 
binding” her hitherto unscratched cere- 
brum convoluted. 

“Ever seen her?” inquired one of the 
women as the conductor, poking his 
head in at the door, shouted “‘Sea-at-t-u 
1-1-1-1.”” 

“No, but they say she’s a good looker.” 

Minerva glanced at her gown and 
shrank into a corner. What a frump 
she was, all be-spattered with doo-dads 
and gew-gaws! She knew what sort 
of clothes she ought to be wearing; but 
these—she must have been addle-pated 
when she bought them. “Well,” she 
mentally resolved as she followed the 
passengers down the aisle, “my consti- 
tuents shall have no reason to be asham- 
ed of me at tomorrow’s convention.” 

Boarding an up-town car she made her 
way to the “More Bon Show’s” depart- 
ment store where everything from a 
meal and hair dressing to a shoe lace was 
to be had for the price. 

The being who emerged from its portals 
two hours later wasjthe last word on 
near-men’s toggery. Her stiff black hat 
was unadorned save for a plain band. 
Above her squarely padded shoulders 
was visible a stand-up collar. A four- 
in-hand graced the pouter-pigeoned front 
of her tailored linen. Her skirt two 
spliced would have constituted a “ pair,” 
was the tubest of the tubed and her 
feet were encased in broad-soled boots. 
In one heavily gloved hand she swung a 
new leather travelling bag, with the 
other she signaled a waiting taxi. 

“The Voysa,” she directed. That was 
the hotel at which her “constituents” 
had said she would stay. 

“Yes, Si—Madame.”’ stammered the 
chauffeur; then slammed the door and 
stepped to his place. 

After registering Minerva gave orders 
that all who inquired for her were to 
be sent to her room. Striding—if a 
hobbled walk can be called a stride— 
in the direction of the elevator she 


watched proceedings from the tail of 
hereye. Yes, all was well. As had been 
foretold a messenger boy was being dis- 
patched with the secret information of 
the arrival of the great Minerva Ratz. 

Hardly had she settled herself before 
the phone began ringing and members 
of her “‘following,’’ would-be delegates 
and candidates for office swooped down 
upon her. At 1 a. m. when the last 
besieger took her departure Minerva 
felt sure that if there had been any little 
point concerning “‘ frame-ups, slates, com- 
mittees” and the like, on which she had 
been at all hazy, they had been made 
perfectly clear to her. 

After giving her order for breakfast, 
the next morning, she spread before her 
a copy of the “Daily Press.” Its front 
page was devoted to the picture of a 
doll-baby-faced woman and inky head- 
lines. 

Beautiful Woman Mysteriously Dis- - 

appears. Mrs. Rockaway Wife of 

the Wealthy—— 

“Damned rot,’’ growled Minerva dis- 
gustedly. “‘Why they want to waste 
space on a simpleton’s doings is more 
than I can see. I'd like to know what 
they’ve done with my ‘reader.’”’ She 
turned the sheet and was somewhat 
appeased by a write-up in which glowing 
tributes were paid to her past achieve- 
ments—strange she couldn’t recall them. 
A scurvy trick memory had played her 
and a prophecy of future success. 

“Say, Ratz, read this.’’ whispered one 
of her henchwomen, chairwoman of 
the committee on credentials, as she 
entered the convention hall. Minerva 
opened the yellow strip of paper. 

“Washout. Detained. Meet noon 
train. (Signed) Minerva Reaiz. 

“Tt’s that hussy Jones in Kanespo 
City trying to break up our organiza- 
tion,” sniveled the henchwoman. 

“Imposter! Strike her name from 
the roll,” ordered the leader and made 
her way past wrangling factions to the 
platform, where for an hour, a veritable 
Minerva militant, she harangued the 
assembled throng of suffragettes. She 
hurled the spear of her eloquence into 
the ranks of the enemy. Single handed 
she could have enfranchised every female 
on the face of the earth; single handed 
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opposed the whole National Council of 
Woman Voters. 

When the up-roar of commingling hisses 
and cheers was at fortissimo a wild-eyed 
man with several breathless individuals 
in tow made his appearance. ‘“She’s 
my wife,’ he cried, “Oh Minnie, wifey 
darling,” and made a rush for the plat- 
form. 

Minerva beheld 
unrecognizing eyes. 


him through cold, 
“Never saw you 


before.” She turned to her audience. 
“The fellow’s drunk, or crazy. Put him 
out.” 


“But Minnie, sweetheart,” begged the 
distracted Robert, “I’m Bobsy. Don’t 
you know me, dear?” He tried to draw 
her to him. 

An officer put out a restraining hand 
with a “Mitts off the loidy,” while a 
mob of yelling, shrieking, hair-pulling 
amazons surged around him. Cries of 
“Beast! Sot! Heel of the oppressor!’’ 
rose above the din. 

“She isn’t herself,’ wailed the dis- 
tressed husband. “She’s always been 


subject to slight attacks of mental aber- 
ration, but they never last long.” 

Through it all Minerva was calm. At 
last she waved her hand grandly in the 
direction of the door, and again ordered: 
“Put him out.” 


As she spoke a reporter elbowed his 
way into the thick of the melee. A 
crochet, marvelous in coloring, decorated 
his shirt front. It caught Minerva’s 
eye and held it. She stared and stared. 
A dazed expression came into her face 
and she put her hands to her head as 
if struggling to recall something in a 
dim past. Then gradually her face 
brightened and cleared. Leaning to- 
ward the representative of the press, 
and pointing to his tie she asked eagerly: 
“Oh, would you mind taking it off so’s 
I could get the stitch?” 

“Minnie!”’ remonstrated her husband. 

She tucked a small hand under his 
arm. ‘‘Coming Bobsy, dear. I do hope 
mama hasn’t forgotten to feed baby, or 
let his milk get too hot, or—” 

They had reached the door. Little 
Mrs. Rockaway paused and looked back. 
Concerning the happenings of the past 
twenty-four hours her mind was a blank. 
She was sure she had never seen any of 
those funny looking people before, or 
the smelly old hall, and yet those open- 
mouthed individuals certainly seemed 
to expect something from her. Smiles 
dimpled her cheeks. She nodded gaily 
and cooed: “I’ve had such a sweet time. 


Thank you so much.” 
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A Question of Wings. 


By J. de Q. Donehoo. 


When Sylvester rather suddenly 
popped his head out of the opening at 
the head of the stairs he found that said 
head was within about six inches of 
the face of an exceedingly pretty young 
woman. Almost did he blush, for it 
looked as if he had done this on purpose. 
Quickly then, he drew back into the 
opening, bowing as best he could, and 
muttering some kind of an apology. 

‘ Pray don’t mention .it,” the young 
woman at once responded. “It is rather 
awkward, the way one so suddenly 
emerges from that black hole, but the 
view is well worth the labor of ascending, 
isn’t it?” 

Sylvester, both mentally and audibly, 
agreed that it was. Before them, only 
two or three hundred yards away, 
flowed the great, dark river between 
the green levees, descending towards 
the Gulf with majestic sweep. A half 
mile back in the other direction was 
the gloomy cypress swamp, dense, im- 
penetrable, just as it was nearly a cen- 
tury ago when it held the ill-starred 
British veterans in between its morasses 
and the Mississippi, to be picked off by 
remorseless squirrel hunters from Ten- 
nessee and everlastingly hammered by 
Baratarian pirates and all the hetero- 
geneous throng that followed the banners 
of grim old Andrew Jackson. It was 
a beautiful panorama, and one well 
calculated to encourage revery—the set- 
ting of this Louisiana lowland upon which 
two thousand men once bravely fell 
in a battle fought after peace had been 
declared. But Sylvester—he was no 
longer thinking about these things, it 
was about the girl. 

Who could have imagined that this 
dilapidated old wreck of a monument 
would have revealed upon its truncated 
top a treasure like her? Sylvester then 
and there devoutly thanked the fates 
that had led him to visit this, among 


the sights of New Orleans, even if it 
was a relic that takes high rank amidst 
the large and interesting collection of 
national disgraces that belong to the 
United States. 

The chief disgrace is that this monu- 
ment to mark the site of the Battle of 
New Orleans was begun by the State of 
Louisiana along in the thirties, when old 
Hickory was still living, and raised to 
the height of some sixty feet out of the 
two hundred and more that would have 
meant its completion. Work then stop- 
ped for some three score years. 

The State of Louisiana either couldn’t 
or wouldn’t finish it, probably the latter, 
having a choice assortment of other 
troubles of its own on hands during most 
of this period. And the United States 
turned deaf ears to the Daughters of 
various kinds, who for many years im- 
portuned the nation to furnish funds to 
finish this memorial on the field of the 
most remarklable battle ever won by 
American valor. 

But if unfinished, the pile of stone did 
not remain unnoted. Few Mardi Gras 
visitors to the Crescent City failed to 
climb, as did Sylvester, the spiral iron 
stairs inside it and view, from the rude 
wooden platform on top, the scene of 
the famous fight. 

The young man had arrived at the 
foot of the monument, unaccompanied, 
about five o’clock in the afternoon of 
one of Louisiana’s perfect February 
days. The first breath of spring was 
in the air, the grass was green under 
foot. The figure of what afterward 
proved to be the young woman could be 
faintly made out from below, but not 
another human being was in sight, save 
& man, apparently portly in person, 
who was slowly making his way along 
the river by the path on the top of the 
grass-covered levee. 

As soon as he reached the monument 
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Sylvester entered and bounded lightly 
up the stairs inside, to emerge, as al- 
ready related, upon the platform on top. 
This was a rough floor of cypress planks, 
and was perhaps fifteen feet square. 
There was no parapet about its edges, 
which overhung by a foot or more the 
sheer sides of the unfinished pile of stone. 

But this girl—who was she? Did 
she belong to the South, North or West? 
What a face and figure, what a voice, 
too, as she addressed Sylvester. How 
picturesque she looked, sitting there 
on the platform gazing out foward the 
river, one hand grasping the slight rim 
raised about the hole from which she 
had emerged. No wonder that, in wo- 
manly fashion, she kept tightly hold 
of that, for it was a matter of but six 
or seven feet out to the edge. 

“The view is grand,” Sylvester re- 
plied to the young woman’s question, 
“or rather, it is picturesque; and it all 
seems strange, indeed, so one like my- 
self who never had a sight of the far 
South until a week ago.” 

Then, inthe manner of a callow youth 
with a maid, Sylvester stalked boldly 
out to within a few inches of the edge 
of the platform, where he tried to look 
as if he felt perfectly at ease. He hoped, 
too, that his mention of the fact that he 
saw the South for the first time might 
inveigle the young woman into telling 
what section she came from. But it 
didn’t. 

‘All Louisiana is completely unlike 
the rest of the South, and don’t you 
think that the Mississippi here has some 
resemblance to certain of the larger 
streams in the West?’ she replied, and 
very ambiguously, as Sylvester thought. 
“But, oh, aren’t you afraid you'll fall?” 

The latter sentence was ejaculated 
as Sylvester began to walk around the 
platform at a distance of very few inches 
from its edge. 

He was greatly pleased. She cared 
then, whether he did fall or not. Yet 
& moment’s sane reflection would cer- 
tainly have taught him that the young 
woman, presumably not being a monster 
who delighted in battle, murder and 
sudden death, would most probably 
have cared seriously if anybody had 
fallen down those sixty feet and been 
killed. But it must be realized that the 


youth was just then in the throes of 
falling desperately in love, so that his 
reasoning faculties, in consequence, were 
for the time being in a state of suspended 
animation. 

“J wouldn’t care very much if I did 
get killed,” he blurted out, which was 
a most idiotic and senseless remark to 
make just then, as a moment later he 
himself realized. 

For whilst the young woman plainly 
enough caught the sentiment intended 
to be conveyed by this brilliant remark, 
she didn’t simper, smile or answer it 
after its kind. She replied coldly and 
with perfect sweetness: 

“Oh, surely I think you would care, 
or at least J should care very much in- 
deed. Just think what a horrid sight 
you would make after falling sixty feet, 
and then, too, think how perfectly 
dreadful I should feel when I had to 
tell all about it before a coroner’s jury. 
Hadn’t you better come here and sit 
down near the center as I am doing? 
Can you point outjto me Pakenham’s 
oak, the one under which the English 
general was buried after the battle, 
according to the guide book?” 

Sylvester felt decidedly sheepish as 
he proceeded to follow the young wo- 
man’s sound advice. But he reflected, 
that, whilst flirting in its crasser forms 
was now certainly out of the question, 
yet there would be some slight satisfaction 
about this guide book business. He sat 
down on the other side of the opening, 
therefore, and pretended to study in- 
tently with her a diagram in the guide 
book which she held out to him across 
the chasm. 

Locating that oak proved to be a 
difficult problem, and, if truth must be 
told, Sylvester contributed but little 
towards its solution. He much preferred 
the state of uncertainty that prevailed, 
with its resulting closeness of heads and 
unrestrained conversation. But sudden- 
ly the guide book flew out of his hands 
and fluttered clear over the edge of the 
platform. A huge form shot up out of 
the entrance, filling it completely, and 
a portly, pleasant-faced old gentleman 
emerged. He smiled benignantly, and 
several times bowed as low as his posi- 
tion permitted him to do, he having 
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little more than half his body above 
the opening. 

“Magnificent, magnificent,” he ejacu- 
lated. Turning to the young woman he 
then pleasantly remarked. “Just the 
place for the experiment, isn’t it, my 
dear? Just the place, just the place.” 

“For what experiment, sir?” asked 
the young woman, with just a slight 
touch of alarm in her voice as she looked 
at him and then turned to Sylvester 
with a puzzled smile on her face. 

“Oh, the great experiment, the great 
demonstration, of course,’ he rejoined, 
with increased suavity of manner, “the 
solution of the problem of aerial naviga- 
tion by man in the manner of the birds, 
the only natural and feasible way. I 
am William Slocomb.” 

The old gentleman pronounced this 
name most impressively, and waited as 
if for a reply. But none being forth- 
coming, the young woman and Sylvester 
continuing only to gaze at each other 
in speechless astonishment and incipient 
alarm, he kept on declaiming with great 
volubility: ‘Doubtless you have heard 
of me. Nearly everybody has. I am 
one of the innumerable glorious martyrs 
of science. I made this revolutionary 
discovery years ago, and it should have 
been by this time in general use by man- 
kind. But possibly you do not know 
how the persecutions of interested parties 
—patents and all that—kept me from 
getting it before the public. Why, I 
have at times been imprisoned, and the 
claim has been made that I was insane, 
right in this city of New Orleans. Some 
of my own relatives, even, have connived 
at it. Pitiful the lengths to which the 
love of money will carry people. They 
know that my invention will revolutionize 
mundane conditions—will open up a 
new realm to mankind—and they are 
jealous. You see, the trouble is that 
they will not allow me to demonstrate 
publicly the practicability of my dis- 
covery. Yet I have conclusively shown 
that all other inventors have, as regards 
this problem, reasoned upon false pre- 
mises. They have assumed that aerial 
flight was solely a physical and mechani- 
cal question; I have shown that it is 
partly a spiritual. or perhaps I had better 
say, psychological one. The birds can 
fly because they have the proper mechani- 


cal appliances, wings, and the strength 
necessary to utilize them; but all the 
perfect mechanical appliances that man 
has modelled on these wings, even when 
conjoined with stronger motive force 
than any bird possesses, do not enable 
him to attain flight. Why? Because 
the proper psychic power. In other 
words, it believes it can fly, it knows it 
can fly, and therefore it can fly. Now 
with these wings I have constructed 
(Mr. Slocomb here produced, apparently 
from capacious pockets in his coatails 
and solemnly unfolded, a pair of diminu- 
tive, gauzy wings something like those 
worn by the fairies in pantomine) with 
these wings I can fly. I can fly like the 
birds, because I know I can fly.” 

Nothing more radically unbirdlike than 
Mr. Slocomb as he appeared at that 
moment could possibly have been imagin- 
ed—that stout, elderly gentleman with 
the absurd butterfly wings in his hands. 
Sylvester at once thought of that line 
in the Walrus and the Carpenter which 
speaks of ‘Why the sea is boiling hot 
and whether pigs have wings.” He 
felt an almost irresistible impulse to 
laugh, yet the gravity of the situation 
sobered him. The man was plainly a 
lunatic. How in the deuce was he going 
to prevent him from killing himself or 
doing something else to frighten the 
young woman into spasms. Already 
was she deadly pale, and though calm 
enough as yet, she looked at him in a 
beseeching way that played sad havoc 
with what was left of his henrt. 

But the worst was to come. Slocomb, 
still egotistically pleasant, looked smiling- 
ly at the young woman. “I have de- 
cided,”’ he continued, “since the oppor- 
tunity is so favorable for the first demon- 
stration of this momentous discovery, 
not to be selfish about it. The honor 
of having first pointed out the true theory 
of aerial flight is enough for me. I 
shall be content that the distinction of 
first demonstrating its practicability 
should go to another, and, I might add, 
a very charming person.” 

As he said this the old gentleman bow- 
ed as low as he could. Then he pro- 
ceeded: “‘I will ask you, my dear young 
lady, to allow me to attach these wings 
to your shoulders. You may then in 
perfect safety take your flight from this 
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platform, roam at will through the cir- 
cumambient air, and return to describe 
to us the delightful sensations experienced 
in navigating this tenuous medium. 
Our other young friend will then be en- 
titled to the next trip, ladies first, you 
know. Meanwhile—”’ 

Sylvester was just breaking out into 
energetic protest, when he felt the warn- 
ing touch of the young woman’s hand 
upon him. She was now deathly pale 
but her voice never quavered as she 
looked up at old Slocomb with the bravest 
possible little attempt at a smile upon her 
face. 

“But oh, Mr. Slocomb,” she -argued, 
“you said that the whole secret of flying 
was that we must believe that we can 
fly. Now I’m perfectly sure that I, 
at least, couldn’t fly at all. I would be 
just certain to get dreadfully frightened 
and fall like Icarus, Darius Green and 
all those other people did. Now surely 
you wouldn’t want me to get killed and 
discredit your great invention, would 
you, Mr. Slocomb?” 

Sylvester felt that that pitiful frighten- 
ed appeal ought to have touched the 
heart of the wildest lunatic on earth. 
The old reprobate! Was he altogether 
a@ maniac, or were there still some glim- 
merings of reason concealed beneath 
that vacuous countenance? Couldn’t he 
see that the poor young woman was 
frightened nearly to death? Yet she 
put on as bold a front as ever did old 
Andrew Jackson himself on that same 
field. What a brave little woman she 
was! Sylvester firmly resolved that 
whatever the issue of this adventure was, 
nothing should happen to her, at least, 
if the sacrifice of his life could prevent 
it. But what should he do? Should 
he fight it out with old Slocomb at once? 
That would be taking desperate chances. 
It was evident that the man possessed 
herculean strength, and the present 
advantage lay altogether with him. For 
his body completely blocked egress from 
the platform, so that it was not possible 
to get the young woman to a place of 
safety without first mastering him. If 
Sylvester attacked the maniac it was 
most probable that the young woman 
would in any event succumb to fright 
during the course of the struggle, and 
fall from the platform. And if he was 


defeated, which seemed altogether the 
most probable issue, her destruction, 
along with his, was certain. He decided 
then, to play for time. That appeared 
to be their only hope. Help would 
certainly not be long delayed, and other 
visitors were likely to arrive and attract 
the madman’s attention. Then, too, 
much was to be hoped from the young 
woman’s native wit in helping them out 
of the predicament. Looking at her 
admiringly and reassuringly, the young 
man watched closely the effect of her 
logical objection to Slocomb’s suggestion 
that she put on the wings. And he said 
to himself that if ever anyone did de- 
serve to wear those members associated 
with the angels, surely she was the one. 

“My dear young lady,” replied the 
provokingly smiling Slocomb to her 
appeal, “how illogical you are! Why of 
course, 7 will have the faith, 7, Slocomb 
the inventor, and so you can fly. There 
is not the least doubt or danger about 
it. Let me insist, I absolutely must 
insist that you put on the wings and take 
the first flight. This great honor has 
been predestined for you alone.” 

The man’s look became, for the first 
time, menacing; the light of madness 
shone clearly in his eyes. The young 
woman could stand the strain no longer; 
she fell back in a dead swoon, her head 
reaching almost to the dizzy edge of 
the platform. 

In an instant Sylvester from behind 
leaped upon Slocomb with the agility 
of a trained athlete and the fierceness of 
alion. As well might he have attempted 
to stay the current of the great river that 
swept by near at hand. The maniac 
was.a giant in physical development 
and his strength was four-fold reinforced 
by the delirium that possessed him. 

The young man had but one chance: 
that was to keep the madman from 
getting clear out upon the platform. His 
huge body could, indeed, scarcely, at 
best, squeeze through the opening. The 
youth had seized Slocomb around the 
neck with his left arm, with his right hand 
he grasped the edge of the opening. 
Just as he was taking hold he saw three 
men rapidly enter the gate of the 
monument enclosure. He shouted for 
help and vaguely he wondered how long 
he could possibly hold out against this 
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monster, this maniacal giant. But hold 
he did, though he felt his bones fairly 
crack when the enraged enemy gripped 
him. Then he heard steps on the stairs 
far below, coming nearer, nearer! Good 
God, would they never reach him? 

Flesh and blood could now stand it 
no longer; Sylvester’s hold was relaxing, 
his brain reeled. All at once he felt 
the maniac loosen his grip and slip down 
the opening. He heard, too, a violent 
struggle, the click of hand-cuffs, and an 
excited voice that said, “Just in time.” 

The young man was able, now, by 
a supreme effort to hurry to the assis- 
tance of the young woman. He found 
her showing the first signs of returning 
consciousness. Tenderly he picked her 
up and deposited her in the center of 
the platform, by which time a man 
appeared from below with water, and 
the work of resuscitation was soon accom- 
plished. 

Profusely this man apologized for 


what had happened, and expressed him- 
self as most thankful that he and his 
companions had arrived just in the nick 
of time. It appeared that old Slocomb’s 
escape from the Tulane Insane Asylum 
had only been discovered an hour before, 
and there had at first been some trouble 
in getting on his trail. Of course the 
apologetic keeper had no need to tell 
Mr. Sylvester Lawrence and Miss Kath- 
erine Brown of New York, what the 
genial old gentleman’s favorite delusion 
was. 

That same evening Sylvester was 
duly presented in the parlors of the St. 
Charles Hotel to Miss Katherine’s parents, 
and, needless to add, was most cordially 
received by those grateful tourists. 
Later that evening, he repeated to Miss 
Katherine substantially what old Slo- 
comb had said that afternoon about 
her deserving to wear wings. But when 
he said it she never once thought of faint- 
ing. 





The Necessary Thousand. 


By Katherine P. Mason 


A beatific smile adorned Van Cleve’s 
not unattractive face, as, with deft, 
sure strokes, he delineated the opposite 
wall of the canyon upon his canvas. 
His soul was at peace with the world; 
and why not? Every stroke of his 
brush brought him nearer to the realiza- 
tion of his dream—the day when he 
could ask Grace Nelson to marry him 
without blushing with shame. For he 
had accidentally overheard her say once 
that no man with an ounce of brains, 
or words to that effect, would ask a 
girl to marry him till he had at least a 
thousand dollars with which to start 
their post-nuptial life. Moreover, she 
had elaborated upon the idea till Van 
had slunk out of hearing, blushing with 
the shame of his poverty and helplessly 
adding up the values of his meagre 
belongings. The total had been hope- 
lessly deficient. 


But what matter now? Soon she 
would be his! He was sure of it—as 
sure as he was that—well, as sure as 
he was that he would receive payment 
for the partially painted picture before 
him. Bert Thomas, who was unneces- 
sarily rich, had ordered it as a wedding 
anniversary present to his beautiful wife, 
whom he had wooed and won in the 
midst of this very scene. Had he not 
distanced all suitors? Did he not hold 
at least second place in her affections, 
a more or less obnoxious Skittles of the 
genus caninus coming first, and, therefore, 
receiving all the petting and caressing? 
How he despised that dog; and yet, 
what would he not give if some fairy 
god-mother would only change him into 
Skittles for the brief space of one hour! 
What bliss it would be to nestle in those 
soft, white arms; to be allowed to lick 
herjadorable nose; to have her fondle 
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his long, silky ears; to have her coo 
endearing terms to him in that sweetest 
of dulcet voices! With such a memory 
to carry into eternity he could kick 
Bert’s picture over the precipice and 
follow it head foremost with a song in 
his soul. 

However, at the present moment he 
was poor, extremely poor—as poor as 
the wood-mouse pursued at a little 
distance by the despised Skittles, whose 
mistress, by a curious co-incidence, had 
elected to spend a fortnight at Pine Crest 
Inn. He had borrowed the money 
with which to come to Pine Crest to 
paint the picture. It was about gone, 
as was his credit at the resort. 

At this juncture a heavenly voice in- 
terrupted his musing. “Oh, Van,” it 
called from a grove over next to the 
hill, “do come here and see what I have 
found!’’ 

Like a cloud from off the face of the 
sun the gloom that had settled for a 
moment on Van’s features vanished, 
and, casting aside his palette and brush, 
he went. Who would not go to such 
a voice? He felt sure that the call of 
the Sirens was the veriest caterwauling 
by comparison. 

With their heads very close together, 
so close that a lock of gold-brown hair 
interfered with Van’s vision and set a 
strange tingle through his body, they 
investigated the tiny discovery Grace 
had made, which was nothing larger 
than a humming bird’s nest. 

In the meantime Skittles had given 
up the wood-mouse’s trail for something 
less evanescent, in the form of a great 
yellow and black butterfly he discovered 
hovering above a clump of wild phlox. 
Nearly wild with excitement, for most 
of his short life had been spent inside 
the four walls of a flat, Skittles bounded, 
circled, walked on his hind legs, and 
barked frantically underneath its flight, 
his little pink tongue hanging out the 
side of his mouth, his abridged tail 
describing frantic circles in the atmo- 
sphere. 

Presently Skittles became vaguely 
aware of something looming directly 
in the line of pursuit. He did not take 
his eyes from the quarry long enough 
to see what it was; it would simply have 
‘o get out of the way—or—but perhaps 


—what if—his tail increased its revolu- 
tions at the idea. As they drew near 
to the something, with a mighty leap 
Skittles soared towards its top, his little 
legs working like minature pistons in 
their eagnerness for a footing. 

But, alas! things are seldom what 
they seem especially to a pampered lap- 
dog. What appeared to be a perfect- 
ly solid vehicle put there for the express 
purpose of raising him to the level of 
the butterfly’s flight was no more nor 
less than Van’s easel. Skittles experienc- 
ed a sickening sense of falling when his 
feet touched the yielding canvas. With 
a short “‘ki-yi” of fright and dismay his 
legs went through, followed by his head. 
The easel tottered dizzily for an instant 
and then collapsed. 

Frightened nearly to death by his 
strange predicament, Skittles floundered 
about like a landed fish, emitting appeal- 
ing yelps for help the while. When 
rolling over and over, backing, turning 
summersaults, side-stepping, and other 
canine methods of extrication had hope- 
lessly entangled him, he subsided and 
stood, a draped image of woe-begone 
caninity, in the midst of a waste of 
broken easel, scattered brushes and 
spilled colors. 

It was thus they found him, an 
infinite gloom bent his head and tail 
earthward, a ray of wet sunlight streaked 
a dejected ear, a patch of fresh sky 
adorned the tip of his little nose, and 
his coat was smeared with the reds and 
browns of the canyon wall. He meekly 
awaited the crack of doom, which he 
believed to be imminent. They stopped 
aghast at the sight; then Van gained his 
immediate vicinity with a bound. In 
his mind was some dim idea of an awful 
revenge—for everything. But the ter- 
rible doom that was threatened Skittles 
never fell. His mistress did the only 
thing left for a woman to do at such a 
time; she burst into tears. ‘‘O-oh, Skit- 
tles,” she wailed into an absurdedly 
small bit of linen and lace, “how could 
you?” 

At sight of Grace’s tears the revenge 
all went out of Van’s heart and he felt al- 
most friendly disposed toward Skittles 
as he slipped an arm around Grace and 
proceeded to perjure himself. ‘There, 
there, dear, it was nothing but a worth- 
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less sketch,” he lied, forgetting that 
only the day before, in a moment of 
enthusiasm and pride, he had confided 
to her that this one little picture would 
win him the rarest prize of all. 

“Van Cleve, you know better; you 
told me yesterday it was worth a thous- 
and dollars and now look at it!’’ sobbed 
the girl. 

Van looked at it. ‘ Ye-yes,” he gulped, 
“but what’s a beggarly thousand?” 

“T-it’s a whole lot of money—when 
one hasn’t—when one wants to—to— 
—to buy a lot of things,” stammered 
Grace, becoming calmer but still un- 
consciously allowing her head to rest 
on Van’s shoulder. “How can I ever 
repay you?” 

Van was only human. Registering 
a mighty vow that he would steal the 
necessary thousand if he could not 
obtain it in any other way, he whispered 
certain things into the pink little ear 
so alluring close to his lips which caused 
it to turn pinker. 

His only answer was a closer nestling 
of the girlish form in his arms. And 
as soon as he could find time he looked 
down at the entangled picture and 
dog with a queer expression of mixed 
defiance and exultation. 

Not a little of gall and wormwood was 
mixed in Van’s cup of bliss as the happy 
pair—for Skittles has become of minor 
importance, skulked shamefacedly be- 
hind—strolled slowly inward, talking 
as such pairs have talked since that 
little affair way back in Eden. And 
the future they planned, what a happy 
one it was to be, took something of the 
form of a great, sinister interrogation 


point in Van’s troubled mind. 

Up in his room Van gazed for a 
moment intently into space. His ex- 
pression was not as happy as one would 
expect on the face of one who has just 
won the “only girl.” 

Then he turned to the letters the 
clerk had handed him together with a 
bill as he came through the office. The 
very first one he opened was from Bert 
Thomas. A puzzled frown wrinkled his 
brow as he unfolded the letter and read: 


Dear Old Van: 

Enclosed is my check for $1,000. 
Throw the picture in the fire; Mattie 
and I have decided to quit. The 
grounds will be incompatibility of 
temperament. 

Sincerely yours, 
B 


The beatific smile of the morning re- 
turned plus something more as he un- 
folded the check and examined it min- 
utely, feeling the texture of the paper 
and turning it over and around, as if 
he was afraid it would disintegrate in 
his fingers. Then seizing his hat, he 
rushed down stairs two at a jump and 
out into the grounds in quest of Grace 
and Skittles. He found them in a secluded 
nook back of the kitchen going through 
a little transaction in soap and water. 
Gathering them both into his arms he 
whispered: 

“He didn’t fail me.” 

Although it often recurs to her, Mrs. 
Van Cleve has never asked her aritist 
husband what he meant—she had never 
learned how Van got the necessary 
thousand. AA “LK 
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The Lonesome Woman. 
Effie McDowell Davies. 


Miss Waddell lived alone; well not 
entirely, because there was Old Scratch, 
and little Oliver, both cats, who shared 
her comfortable home. 

In this particular little Indiana town 
one half of the population lived on the 
north side of the street; the other half 
on the south side. The western sec- 
tion of the village, or to be accurate, 
the last two blocks on either side of the 
western section, was devoted entirely 
to business houses of various kinds. In 
the back room of the milliner shop was 
generally the place where delectable 
bits of gossip were incubated and start- 
ed out; traveling up one side of the street 
to its extreme terminus, then down on 
the other, making the circuit in an amaz- 
ingly short time. 

Miss Waddell was of uncertain age, 
or rather had been for the past five years; 
now “the street” invariably alluded to 
her as “old Miss Waddell,” or “the old 
maid who lives in the brown cottage,”’ 
for surely five years is sufficient length 
of time for every one to determine upon 
the surety of almost any uncertain 
thing. & 
The care of two invalids had left her 
when her girl-hood should have been 
just begun, a tired, broken, down‘ utterly 
ambitionless person, and she was only 
too glad to be left perfectly alone quietly 
to rest. Rest for eternities if need be, 
till her poor weary body could regain 
strength. The lassitude proved greater 
even than she had imagined for her 
strength came slowly. Thus the time 
sped rapidly, while she drifted out of 
people’s busy lives. 

A great longing came with the re- 
turning vigor, for something, an unex- 
plainable something she knew not what, 
to fill her life. Her neat little house- 


keeping, an occasional caller, and going 
to church Sunday mornings were not 
sufficient nutrition to sustain her starved 
Her latent youth was blooming, 


soul. 


blooming in an old maid’s body! She 
recalled several different occasions when 
she had overstepped the rigid line of 
old maid-dom, according to the “street’s 
idea,” and the gossips had concerned 
themselves quite industriously about it, 
and had not hesitated to impart their 
biased opinions, entirely gratis, to her 
until she felt she fairly hated her environ- 
ment. Yet her sweet reticent manner 
in which she ever was known, did not 
betray to her nearest neighbor the 
slightest intimation of how she actually 
suffered for want of companionship 
and entertainment, nor how she longed 
in a vague sort of way to belong to the 
active world. 

The realization of her situation be- 
came intensified one eveninig when a 
young couple passing by her house, 
paused to chat a few moments at the 
gate where she stood in the half light 
of the early evening. 

“We are on our way to a little party,” 
gushed the girl. ‘I simply love to dance; 
didn’t you used to like to dance, Miss 
Waddell?” 

“Yes, very much.” The answer held 
no tremble that her poor heart felt, and 
she watched the two figures fade in the 
shadows down the sidewalk. 

“Oh, if I could have had just one dance 
in all my life, how much pleasure the 
recollection would give me now,” the 
thoughts were clothed in bitterness. 

“Why could not my life have been 
like other girls’!”’ 

How her stunted wings had longed 
to fly, and now she was ever forced to 
know by constant reminders such as 
the girl unconsciously had given in her 
question, that it was too late, hopelessly 
too late, ever to be in a position to enjoy 
such pleasures. And the knowledge was 
anything but pleasant. 

So long had she lived up to the little 
town’s strict standard of how a single 
woman of her age should conduct her- 
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self, that she became fairly feverish at 
times to get away, and do something; 
she had no idea what, for her limited 
means made everything seem impossible. 

It was then that little Oliver who was 
quietly purring on the fence by her el- 
bow received the shock of his feline life, 
for his mistress did a very strange thing. 
She gave a ferocious kick to the swing- 
ing gate that sent it bouncing half way 
off its hinges. 

“India, you idiotic chump,” she mur- 
murmured, “what business have you 
even to think of such things.” The 
next moment her voice had its own natur- 
al tone, as she cuddled a fluffy object 
in the hollow of her arm, and tried to 
smooth an enormous tail into its natur- 
al size. 

“Mean old India, did she scare him 
almost to death?” His only answer was 
to fleck off a teardrop that had fallen 
upon one little ear. 

A letter announcing the death of a 
distant relative, and also informing her 
of several thousand dollars that had 
been left to her credit, decided most 
quickly what had come to her many 
times in the nights, in the form of a 
question. Why not go away some place, 
and begin all over again? The idea had 
often brought her to a sitting posture 
in bed, and with hands clasped over her 
nightgowned knees she would plan de- 
lightful adventures. And now, thanks 
to the distant relative, her dream was 
going to be! 

What would be the first steps to take 
her womanly soul answered instinctively, 
“dress!” “My gray cloth would do to 
travel in I suppose.” Miss Waddell 
almost gasped. ‘Could it be possible, 
yes it was, made over three years ago, 
and had never been altered!” No won- 
der people thought her old style. The 
replenishing of her scant wardrobe must 
be attended to immediately, and next 
morning found her before the dress 
goods counter of Mr. Jones’ store. 

“ Pleasant weather we are having, 
Miss India,” his voice was muffled as 
he emerged from behind a stack of dull 
brown and dark gray dress goods. The 
half bolts curling along the fold from 
much handling had a shop-worn, dusty 
appearance. 

“Here is just the thing for you; in 
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fact I had you in mind when I ordered 
this suiting.’ His round, bald head 
shone dazzlingly from its recent morning’s 
application of soap and water, and he 
hesitated, pleasantly confident she would 
take the piece he had reference to; for 
he flattered himself he knew her taste 
in such things. 

Miss Waddell allowed herself scarcely 
a glance at the despised colors. Her 
clear gray eyes rested upon piles of fresh, 
dainty spring goods at the other end of 
the counter, toward which she motioned. 

“What are those; let me see some of 
them please.’ The seat clattered back 
into place as she arose, giving evidence 
of her anxiety to examine the goods. 

Mr. Jones illy concealed his surprise 
as he unrolled the beautiful materials, 
and mechanically gathered some into 
graceful folds for her better inspection. 
“Yes-ah-as I was saying, very pleasant 
weather indeed.”’ Thus the little store- 
keeper regained his usual composure. 

“And this will certainly make you a 
most stunning gown.” “Ah yes, so 
striking.” “The light tan you wish 
for a traveling suit, you say?’ “Ah 
yes, ten yards of this silk, was it not?” 
“Now what about trimmings, and linings, 
ah yes, allow me to suggest a cream 
cream yoking for this, and will you need 
——” Mr. Jones’ glib tongue kept 
pace with his nimble fingers as yard after 
vard of all sorts of materials were meas- 
ured off on the time worn counter. 

At Madame Dusanne’s dressmaking 
parlors two feminine heads were long 
buried in fashion books. After much 
consultation, and planning Miss India 
Waddell emerged once more into the 
fresh air of the street, a bit weary and 
flushed, though childishly happy over 
her morning’s work. This time it was 
at the Dusanne place that “the news’ 
was started on its circuit trip. 

“The largest bill Madame had ever 
received from one person at one time!’’ 
“Now what do you know about that?” 
and “Just like a society woman would 
order her dresses made.”” The exchang- 
ing of such sentences over back yard 
fences were indulged in freely, until 
Miss Waddell gave the public a new topic. 
“She says she is going a-visiting!’’ 
“Will be gone all summer.” “Closing 


her house.” “Don’t know when she 
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will return.”’ “Now what do you know 
about that!” 

A pale blue cloud of johnny-jump-ups 
still lingered over the tender green of 
the front yard, as the little gate swung 
shut. Miss Waddell’s trimly gloved hand 
carried a crisp new suitcase. It was but 
a short walk to the station, and her 
steps unconsciously assumed an unusual 
briskness. 

Mr. Jones waved a cheery good bye 
with his note book from the double 
doors of the store, as she passed. 

“By jinks, a most stunning looking 
woman!” the exclamation was accentu- 
ated by a sharp friction of his thumb and 
fore finger. ‘‘ Why I have always thought 
of her as an unusually plain little person?” 
came as an after thought. 

Nearly every one came to the station 
to bid Miss India a farewell. Some 
came it is true, simply to appease their 
enormous curiosity in regard to how “the 
little old maid looked all fussed up” 
while others were there, well in all pro- 
bability for the same reason. India 
found it rather trying to answer pleasant- 
ly each one’s question. ‘What in the 
world will you do with those two trunks 
of things?” and “ Why did you get such 
a light tan for your suit?” ‘Thought 
you always liked dark gray, seems to 
me it would have been much more suit- 
able for a person of your age?” 

Of course India knew only too well 
what they were saying when the train 
finally puffed away from the platform. 


Nor did she care; she was a different 
person now, and was independent of 
their ideas. She liked her new self al- 
ready, a being outside of her old person- 
ality. 

She smiled; unconsciously keeping 
time to the rhythm of the pleasantly 
muffled revolutions of the heavy wheels, 
that were carrying her beyond a stag- 
nant atmosphere into new life. ‘“ Free- 
free, do-as-you-please. Free, free, do- 
as-you-please,’’ were the words she set 
to the rhythmic rumble. 

“In the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 
Mr. Jones was not particularly a young 
man; however he found himself many 
times in deep meditation over his recent 
customer, and he deemed it necessary 
to take a “flying business trip” into 
Chicago in a remarkably short time after 
the news reached the little town that 
she had sold her home, and had perma- 
nently located in the big metropolis. 

A sigh escaped the little store keeper’s 
lips, upon his return; a sigh for what 
might have been had Miss Waddell 
been of the same opinion as he; instead 
his little romance was folded carefully 
away?in a warm heart where contented- 
ness beyond description had also entered. 

For the lonesome woman had found 
her heart interest in a brisk little business 
office somewhere on La Salle street, and 
was adding her small share toward keep- 
ing the busy old world in action—a 
lonesome woman no longer. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Before people realize in its entirety 
the effect of the decision of the United 
States Supreme court in 
A Joke— the Standard Oil case, some 
“Reasonable” time must elapse. The 
court, to our mind has 
gone outside of its function in writing 
the word “‘reasonable” into the Sherman 
anti-trust act. It seems to have paved 
the way, in doing this, for an endless 
amount of litigation of a nature which 
delights the heart of the corporation 
lawyer and makes for large and steady 
fees. 

It seems to us that the order direct- 
ing the dissolution of the Standard Oil, 
but permitting it to remain in business 
until re-adjustments are made, merely 
amounts to allowing the corporation to 
arrange a new scheme for transacting 
business on the old plan. 

The Court decides that the provisions 
of the law against restraint of trade 
mean an “unreasonable” restraint of 
trade. While the Standard’s past oper- 
ations are held to be unreasonable, still 
there is left a loophole for every other 
trust concern in the country. 

When is a restraint of trade a reason- 
able restraint? When is it an unreason- 
able restraint? What constitutes reason- 
ableness and what unreasonableness? 

It is easy to conjure up causes of action 
defending the course of every corporation 
under the sun, and to claim that its acts 
are “reasonable.” It is easy for any 
lawyer with a half an ounce of brains in 
his head, to carry case after case to the 
court of last resort the people meantime, 
suffering from the policies of the trusts. 

To place the word “reasonable” in 
the law, was clearly the function of the 
law making body 
interpreting body. Thus, the decision 
is disappointing and not in line with 
the spirit of the times. 

The exultation with which this deci- 
sion has been greeted in the circle which 
rules the destiny of the lower end of 
New York, may be judged by these 
frank statements of Thomas C. Shotwell, 
who writes about the stock market every 








day and whose sympathies, judging from 
what he has written for years, are with 
the high financiers. 

“By rendering a compromise decision 
in the Standard Oil case,’’ writes Mr. 
Shotwell, “the Supreme court of the 
United States laid the foundation for 
an immediate revival of prosperity.” 

“Prosperity” according to Mr. Shot- 
well, is a condition in which the great 
trade organizations of the United States 
have freedom to work their own will. 

“The court has read the word ‘reason- 
able’ into the law” continues Mr. Shot- 
well, ‘and has made amendment of the 
statute unnecessary, since the addition 
of that word was the only thing it lacked. 
The Standard Oil company can be divided 
into six or seven smaller corporations 
and by making any ‘reasonable’ com- 
bination can go ahead in the business 
just as profitably as at present : 
Under this decision a ‘reasonable’ com- 
bination of copper companies may be 
formed and scores of new corporations 
that have been planned will be brought 
out.’ 





Out West has not noticed any triumph- 
al flourish of iterary trumpets in any 
of the daily newspapers of 
Los Angeles announcing the 
erection of a building at 
Eighth and Broadway by 
Hulett C. Merritt of Pasadena. Lest 
these inspired organs of the public 
conscience neglect or refuse to give all 
details to the waiting public, not only 
of Lo Angeles but of the world, Out 
West will assume the task. 

The ‘Builder and Contractor’ says: 

‘Paul Haupt .. . . has_ the 
contract to erect a one story brick store 
building, 60 by 110 feet, at the north- 
west corner of Eighth and Broadway, 
for Hulett C. Merritt. It will have a 
cement floor, cream pressed brick front, 
copper sash, prism glass entrances, ma- 
hogany interior trim, plumbing and 
electric wiring.” 

‘Lest we forget’ it is wise to recall 
a few things about that particular cor- 


Lest We 
Forget. 
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ner of Eighth street and Broadway. 

Only a few months ago, Hulett C. 
Merritt wanted to erect a skyscraper 
at that particular corner and on that 
particular piece of ground. He desired 
to build higher than the existing ordin- 
ances permitted, and had every reason 
to think that he would be given the right, 
because other ambitious builders had been 
given the same right. 

- Instantly there was a great outcry 
from the faddists and theorists who talk 
about the “City Beautiful.” They 
could not countenance the erection of 
the proposed building to such a height— 
something over 200 feet. Mr. Merritt 
wanted the building to serve as a monu- 
ment for the Merritt family, or some- 
thing to that effect. Now while Out 
West saw no special reason for a monu- 
ment to the Merritt pile of dollars, which 
were accumulated, we believe in the 
Michigan iron deposits, we did think 
that Los Angeles wanted that improve- 
ment. A miscellaneous aggregation of 
busybodies besieged the city council 
and implored that body to refuse the 
Merritt request; all of the theoretical 
beautifiers from women’s clubdom in- 
veighed against an “architectural hor- 
ror’ at that corner. There was, in every 
way, a terrible to-do about the enter- 
prise of Hulett C. Merritt. 

He lost—the theorists won. 


Well, they have their addition to 
the ‘city beautiful’—and isn’t it a 
credit! It is full one story high. It is 


to have a cement floor and will have a 
cream pressed brick front. The sash 
will be of copper and the roof of composi- 
tion. There will be an interior “ma- 
hogany trim’’ which, interpreted, means 
that mahogany stain will be used. It 
will help Hulett C. Merritt to pay the 
taxes on the corner and will in every 
way be an artistic addition to the 
city’s architecture—according to the 
‘City Beautifullers.” 





Very frequently one is tempted to 
ask whether or not the race is becoming 
more trifling, as time 


goes on, or whether it 
is a necessary incident 
of adolescence that self- 
consciousness gets the upper hand of a 
person’s being. This is prompted by a 


Trifling or 
Just Human. 


perusal of the questions asked by the 
correspondents of one “Cynthia Grey” 
who is a latter day “Ruth Ashmore” 
for one of the daily newspapers of the 
Southwest. Just listen to these inquiries 
which come from the class usually de- 
nominated in England as ‘‘young persons” 
—or we are much mistaken: 

“T would like very much to make the 
acquaintance of the girl who has no 
friends. I am a stranger in the city 
and would love to have a friend.” 

“What will remove warts?” 

“What will make your teeth whiter?” 

“Should girls of 15 have beaux?’ 

“Please tell me a catchy Indian 
piano solo.” 

“What age should a boy be to go with 
a girl of 16?” 

“T love a girl and we were on friendly 
terms. One night, she suddenly be- 
came angry with me, and ever since has 
refused to speak to me. I kissed her 
the minute before. Do you think that 
is the reason?” 

“‘T have been going with a young man 
quite a while, and as I am going to 
graduate, he asked me if I would accept 
a present from him. I said yes. Did 
I do wrong?” 

This list could be amplified to in- 
finity, because the daily newspaper 
which is conducting this column is 
giving free rein every day to “Cynthia 
Grey,” the modern “Ruth Ashmore.” 

God bless our home. 


’ Still another theory of the origin 
af the word ‘‘Chicago”’ has been offered, 
this time by the United 
States Geological Survey. 
The origin ascribed is 
not one that will appeal 
to the artistic tastes of Chicago, what- 
ever they may be. The authorities of the 
Survey say:“The Ojibwa Indian form, 
she-kag-ong, signifies‘ wild onion place’, 
from the root form implying‘ bad smell.’”’ 

Who can deny that the city is rightly 
named? The city has produced packing 
house scandals that are best fitted by 
the Ojibwa notion; it has produced 
William Lorimer; it has produced the 
only river on earth that runs contrary 
to the course nature intended; it has 
produced a mass of muck in that river, 


City of the 
“‘ Bad Smell.” 
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now happily almost cleaned out, com- 
pared with which the smell of the wild 
onion was as a fragrant rose; it has pro- 
duced Bath-house John and Hinky Dink. 
Truly Chicago is the place of the “bad 
smell,’’ not merely literally but meta- 
phorically and in every other way. 


One of the thousand and one “ wo- 
man’s publications” in the United States, 
“The Ladies’ World’ 
Genevieve Knight of New York, has been 
and Local Color. making something of 
an advertising clatter 
in announcing the first chapter of ‘‘ Love 
By Express,” which, in the announce- 
ments, is stated to be strictly a Califor- 
nia story. The title page of the first 
chapter of the story also bears the in- 
scription ‘A Novel of California,’ and 
no doubt a good many people who never 
saw California, even if they have hopes 
to see it some day, will believe that the 
picture drawn, as far as its local color 
goes, is Californian. Love stories are 
never differentiated as to salient features, 
because a love story that will do for 
New York will do for California. But 
when an author begins to tamper with 
the verities of local color, and essays to 
perform some remarkable feats of des- 
cription that do not fit, then it becomes 
needful to protest. 

The author of this “ Novel of Califor- 
nia” is Genevieve Knight. We do not 
know Genevieve Knight. She may have 
seen California from a car window, 
which is a favorite mode for those who 
strive to tell western stories. And 
right at the beginning she flounders. 

In the first paragraph she has “golden 
grainfields” in California under the “ mel- 
low September sunshine.’”” We may be 
dreaming, but we never have seen golden 
grain fields in California in September; 
maybe the lady has, in which case she 
is dreaming. 

She describes Southern California as 
a place where “the blossoms open their 
brilliant petals to the sun and feel never 
a chill through all their span of life.” 
The lady has never spent a night in 
California in the open air—that much is 
plain. Then Genevieve goes on “ where 
Nature glides jubilantly on 
through all of the seasons, tolerating 
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scarce any change from her ideal type.” 
Beautiful but not true, never was true 
and never will be true. ‘ Waving grain 
fields” are brought in by the lady once 
more this time in paragraph four. The 
month is September, remember, and one 
familiar with California in that month 
will know how much the grain is waving. 
Yes, indeed. The bloom is on the rye, 
surely enough and that is all. 

The house in which the scenes of the 
first chapter are laid is an ancient adobe 
which is “overshadowed by a grove of 
noble, live oaks ’ Live oaks 
with which we are acquainted may by 
ones and twos overshadow an adobe 
house, but we do not know of a single 
adobe house anywhere in California 
which would require more than three 
or four, to say nothing ofa whole grove 
doing the overshadowing. The interior 
of this place she makes consists of “ large 
rooms with deep window seats, open 
fireplaces, redwood furniture in simple 
designs, piano, low book cases, dainty 
work baskets, flowers and birds.’”’ Miss 
Knight or Mrs. Knight, as the case may 
be, declares that “‘within the door one 
might fancy oneself in a New England 
house of modern style.” That is inside 
of a California adobe, remember. 

Then the lady insists on placing 
one of her characters on the pazzazz 
“courting slumber in a Chinese loung- 
ing chair.” We may be ignorant, but 
we have a good many personal friends 
among the Chinese of San Francisco. 
We have eaten at their restaurants; 
been a guest at their homes, and have 
had tea with them in their stores. Our 
education concerning Chinese life may 
have been neglected, but we do 
not know what a Chinese lounging chair 
may be. The Chinese with whom we 
are acquainted sleep on a mat-covered 
contrivance which we would call a 
bench. Their chairs (the best of them ) 
are made of hardwood and are anything 
but lounging chairs. We pass, as to 
this feature of Chinese furniture. 

The local color of the story in other 
words, is honeycombed with absurdities. 
It is just as false as would be the placing 
of Central Park, New York in the 
borough of Brooklyn. 

Still New Yorkers do not know any 
better than to swallow this sort of stuff. 
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When they travel it is not westward but 
toward Europe. 

And just as a parting bit of advice 
we caution the lady against visiting 
Sacramento. Incidentally this city of 
Sacramento seems to the lady the most 
likely location on earth for a person in 
Southern California who wants to take 
up the practice of the law. The New 
York notion, probably, is that Sacra- 
mento is just an hour or so of riding from 
the scene of the story. That could be 
forgiven by Sacramento, were it not for 
this: “‘The fact is I would rather seethe 
with Ted Titus in Sacramento than stay 
here without him and be cool.” The 
lady means that she would rather stay 
in the interior of Southern California 
where she thinks it is cool in September 
than go to Sacramento and _ swelter. 
Which is kind, but will not be appreciated 
by Sacramento. Poor Sacramento! A 
Vigilance Committee should at once be 
sent thence to the office of “The Ladies 
World” in New York. 

Better come west, Genevieve. The 
outlaws of the Great West will “welcome 
you to our city’ tothe tune of smoking 
revolvers. All of the cowboys of Los 
Angeles will greet you. We will get a 
few redskins to dance in your honor. 
You will love the wild free life of the 
west when you see it. 


California producers of lemons and 
probably orange producers may as well 
prepare, sooner or 
Lemon Producers \ater, for an early re- 
to Be Sacrificed. duction of the tariff 
on citrus fruits. One 
of the Senators from this state, John D. 
Works, virtuously lets it be known that 
he will not be a party to any “trade” 
with eastern senators looking to a main- 
tenance of this duty in return for the 
maintenance of duty on the manufac- 
tured products of the states bordering 
on the Atlantic. The New York lemon 
importers, whose mouthpiece is Senator 
Root, are determined that there shall 
be a reduction in the lemon tariff, and 
unless Senator Perkins can prevent it, 
the change will come. 
It ought to be easy to figure out a 
proper duty on lemons. If the principle 


of the protective tariff is to be main- 


tained at all, the tariff on Sicilian lemons 
should be the difference between pro- 
ducing these lemons and laying them in 
New York, and the cost of producing 
lemons in California and laying them 
down in New York, plus profit. We pay 
high duties on the manufactured articles 
it uses and are entitled to as much pro- 
tection as any manufacturing state of 
New England. We take it that the 
ideal protective tariff is one that places 
American products at least on a parity 
with foreign products. But we in Calif- 
ornia, who are far removed from the 
center of things, will have little chance 
to obtain even this justice unless our 
representatives will “trade.” Every 
tariff bill that has been framed in the 
course of the national history has been 
a result of trade and compromise, and 
however much we may all desire that the 
time may come when trades will be no 
more, still it is a real condition on which 
we confront. 

In any event the tariff is a local issue. 
We in California would be better off, 
as concerns manufacturing, if we could 
have a tariff wall erected at the point 
where the Rockies rise out of the Great 
Plains. We could do our own manu- 
facturing could such a line be drawn. 
Again we do not doubt that the state 
would, in the long run, be better off 
if we could buy everything we use in 
the cheapest market. Real free trade 
would not hurt us. Even the reduction 
in the price of certain of our products 
would be more than compensated for 
by buying in a free market. 

We manufacture comparatively little. 
Clothing, shoes, dry goods, almost every- 
thing that we use comes to us by train- 
loads and shiploads thousands of miles 
from the point of production. We pay 
high prices for manufactures because a 
high tariff is erected throughout the 
United States for the benefit of manu- 
facturers thousands of miles removed 
from us. 

All that we ask is that we be placed 
at least on a parity with foreign pro- 
ducers of the products which grow no- 
where else in the United States than 
here. 

Senator Root would deny us this 
right. We would have us taxed in our 
purchases of New York manufactures, 
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but he would not allow us a chance to 
compete with Sicilians. 

Senator John D. Works says that he 
will not “trade” but that he will depend 
on the sense of justice of the National 
legislators to give to California what 
is hers by every right. Senator Works 
is a fine old dreamer. 

There is an unfailing sign that we are 
to be at the mercy of the traders. The 
“Evening Express’ of Los Angeles, 
which was attached to the Works cam- 
paign during the race for the Senate, is 
particularly gloomy over the outlook, 
and is preparing its readers for what 
appears to be inevitable—the reduction 
of the duty. Otherwise we should be 
more hopeful. But it is not to be for- 
gotten that the “‘ Express’s” Washington 
correspondent is also attached to the 
Works menage and knows in which direc- 
tion things are drifting. 

Theorists may be very well in their 
sphere of action, but we would much 
prefer to have Frank P. Flint in the 
United States Senate at this moment. 





The “Monitor” is the “official organ 
of the Archdiocese of San Francisco.” 
It is presumed to speak 
Archbishop the views and beliefs 
Riordan’s Bogey. of Archbishop Riordan 
of the Catholic Church. 
One of the May issues contained a weighty 
philippic aimed at the spread of Socialism 
in the United States, with the declara- 
tion that the Church will wage ceaseless 
war on the growth of what is denominated 
an evil. 

That the socialistic propaganda is 
spreading in the United States, that the 
tide will rise considerably higher than 
it now is, that the future will bring about 
the recognition of new ideas of govern- 
ment and municipal enterprises and even 
of land tenures, we do not doubt. But 
we can look with unfearing eyes on com- 
ing social changes, which are as certain 
as the lapse of time. 

Much of Archbishop Riordan’s fear 
of Socialism, we think, is due to the fact 
that he confounds the American brand 
of the article with the brand that the 
Church knows, unhappily, in Europe. 
We have never yet been able to meet 
any man who could define the word. 
As years go by and as discussion clarifies 
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the issue, it will be found that the Ameri- 
can people will absorb to themselves 
all of the good there is in the socialistic 
teachings and will reject the bad. Then 
the word will take its place in the politi- 
cal history of the United States along 
with the names of other political parties 
whose titles are all but forgotten. 

Take, in point, the Abolition party. 
Did the political party that had William 
Lloyd Garrison as its patron saint ever 
set the slaves free? Yet who can deny 
that the existence of the Abolitionist 
party was necessary to keep alive and fos- 
ter the growth of the anti-slavery senti- 
ment from 1830 to 1860? 

Has the Prohibition party as such, 
ever closed a saloon. We cannot re- 
call an instance; yet out of the movement 
started and perpetuated by the zealots 
of the Prohibition party, has grown the 
Anti-Saloon movement, which has closed 
saloons by the thousand; out of this party 
has come the principle—local option— 
which has made “dry” at least half of 
the total area of the United States. 
Prohibition was not by any means all 
that was demanded in the platforms of 
the Prohibition party. Where the people 
have deemed that they wanted the pro- 
hibitive principle, without any of the 
fantastic vagaries of the party, they have 
adopted it. 

The Populist party is only a memory. 
Yet it was the foundation on which Mr. 
Bryan erected the edifice of the Bryan- 
ized Democracy. In turn Mr. Roose- 
velt adopted such parts of the Populist 
doctrine as he found useful in his business. 
The froth and foam of Populism have been 
dispersed by time, the good remains. 

So, we think, the excellent Archbishop 
of San Francisco will find to be true of 
Socialism. Thousands of men all over 
the United States are voting for muni- 


cipal ownership of public utilities— 
and municipal ownership is 
socialistic. The Water Department of 


Los Angeles, one of the most highly 
cherished of the possessions of the city, 
is a socialistic scheme. The people 
have determined that they are going 
into the distribution of electricity— 
rank socialism, if it is anything at all. 
The postoffice department is socialistic. 
The people of the country are sufficiently 
socialistic in their theories that they 
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would unquestionably vote today for 
taking over the business of the express 
companies and the telegraph companies, 
if they but had the chance. We are not 
so sure that they would even decline to 
take over the railroads—again a marvel- 
ous evidence of the development of 
socialistic theories. After the striking 
demonstration of the application of the 
single tax at Vancouver, we think that 
other communities will be tempted to 
try the efficacy of the theories of Henry 
George. 

Perhaps the worthy Archbishop is 
appalled by a condition that exists only 
in his mind. No doubt thousands of 
devout Catholics in the United States 
have voted and will vote for socialistic 
experiments and things in this country, 
and will do so with a freedom from any 
intent to commit error. 

After all, it depends on the definition. 
And the definition is not clear. We seem 
to be approaching a period in which 
collectivism in many forms is to have 
an inning. How far we will go is not 
for mortal man to say. As a body we 
certainly cannot be worse off than we 
have been under the fierce individualistic 
system which has brought unlimited 
wealth to a few, and its concomitant, 
unlimited poverty to the many. 

Above all, the body politic of this 
country is sound and sane. It has enough 
sense to winnow the false from the true; 
to adopt such features of socialism as 
are of real service, and to reject the fan- 
tastic notions which are denominated 
in Europe as “socialism” but which to 
our mind are not socialistic in any 
essential manner. 


None of the daily newspapers of Los 
Angeles will for one moment tell the 
truth as to what is 

Suffrage and the actually going on 
“ Friday Morning.” within the Friday 
Morning Club, which 

for years has been the largest and the 
most influential body of women in Calif- 
ornia. The fact is that a species of dry 
rot has invaded the club. No longer 


is there a rousing attendance at the ses- 
sions of each week; no longer is there 
talk of limiting membership; no longer 
is there talk of building a home for the 
club. There is a steady diversion of 


members and activities towards the 
Ebell club. There is a reason for this 
which should bring about a thorough 
re-organization of the Friday Morning 
forces. 

The underlying reason for the deter- 
ioration of one club and the growth of 
the other applies everywhere; it involves 
the first principle of what women want 
in their clubs. An examination of the 
shoal which the Friday Morning has 
encountered in its once peaceful and 
successful career will convince even the 
most casual observer that the great mass 
of women do not desire to meddle with 
and mix up in concerns that have, up 
to this time, been generally supposed 
to be a portion of the province of men. 

The trouble is politics. Once upon a 
time the members of the Friday Morning 
Club could attend the sessions, sure of 
receiving a morning of entertainment 
or instruction from the best available 
talent and brains. Nowadays the topic 
of the hour is “politics.’”’ Politics has 
wrecked many a man’s organization. 
Recognition of this is so general that in 
many organizations in which men gather, 
politics is joined with religion as tabu. 

The political element gained the as- 
cendancy in the talking brigade of the 
Friday Morning about three years ago. 
Since that time, politics and suffrage 
have been uppermost. All of the 
“orators” of the clique that is now in 
power in the city and state have been 
invited to address the organization. 
Public office has been bestowed upon 
Friday Morning members, presumably 
to keep the club in line. It has been 
openly stated among men politicians 
that the “Friday Morning” is merely 
a tail to the kite of the ruling wing of 
the Republican party. 

Further than this, women with a 
mission to fulfill have made the club 
their favorite field for operations. The 
Club has become the recognized rallying 
point for the would-be voters of the 
gentle sex. Now, however much the 
orators of the club may claim to the 
contrary, the club as a whole is probably 
against the movement, could a full 
expression of the members be obtained. 
There has been no such expression of 
opinion, and may not be, unless a new 
administration of club officers be swept 
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into office. Certain it is that many 
women who are against the suffrage prop- 
aganda and all its works, have quietly 
withdrawn from membership, and are 
done with the club until a new regime 
comes in. 

These things Out West deems it a 
duty to say because the function of the 
daily newspaper appears no longer to 
be to give the news but to suppress many 
things that look like news. Time was 
when the daily press would have told 
what is going on, in a manner not to 
arouse antagonisms but to create circu- 
lation. The news editors of these days 
appear to think that they might offend 
somebody by a recital of truth; whereas 
they would not only offend nobody but 
would add to the circulations of their 
publications. 

All of which leads up to the condition 
of the women’s suffrage propaganda in 
this section of the state. There is no 
apparent activity for suffrage anywhere 
in California except in the South. North 
of the Tehachipi pass, there is no agita- 
tion of the question and we believe that 
a big vote will be polled against it. 
South of the Tehachipi there is a mighty 
lot of talking going on, a mighty lot of 
“resoluting” and little opposition of an 
open nature. To read the newspapers 
one would imagine that the vote would 
all be one way; but quiet conversation 
among men will show otherwise. Not- 
withstanding the tremendous racket that 
has been maintained, we believe that 
Los Angeles city will show a vote against 
women’s suffrage—the remainder of this 
section of the state we have not convassed 
sufficiently to enable us to make a 
reasonable statement of conditions. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson Gil- 
man, who is something of a high priestess 

in the domain of wo- 
Slushy Mush or man’s’ clubdom—she 
Mushy Slush! has been feted and 

lionized in many places 
aside from Los Angeles—is engaged these 
days in running a brainy monthly “The 
Forerunner.” What the publication fore- 
runs it is difficult to conjecture. A 
rather careful reading of the contents of 
the May number shows it to be one of 
those highly sublimated ethereal things 
which are just a little beyond—and 
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maybe more than little—the compre- 
hension of the work-a-day brain. 

This, however, is not what we set out 
tosay. Mrs. C. P. 8S. Gilman herself 
has a play in the May issue of ‘‘ The Fore- 
runner,” a one act play in which the 
question of a woman’s career and whether 
it should interfere with matrimony is 
baldly discussed. The heroine, one Aline 
Morrow, has a proposal of marriage from 
a physician. She has had some success 
as a kindergartner and her mother, who 
with the daughter is living comfortably 
in apartments, adheres to the dictum: 
“Don’t give up your profession for the 
best man on earth.” ‘We have other 
interests—other powers, other desires” 
is her amiable way of stating the ambition 
of the feminine sex to try its wings in 
any calling of life. 

On the other hand, an aunt, forty, 
fair, never married but wishing she had 
been, a Miss Upton, advises strongly 
on the other direction. She has had a 
‘“‘career,”’ a successful one, but all of 
its glamor she would sacrifice for child- 
ren—for “their little blundering crump- 
ling fingers on your face; their foolish 
delicious curly feet; the down on their 
heads; the sweetness of the backs of 
their necks; the hugableness of them.” 
Between this successful woman with the 
vareer and Aline Morrow this exchange 
of words occurs: 

Aline—“ The question is, shall I drop 
my work, give up my profession, to be 
his wife.’ 

Miss Upton—“ Does he 
condition?” 

Aline—“TI am afraid that he does.” 

Miss Upton—“Then do it! Do it in 
a minute! Drop it once and for all! 
Forswear it; forget it.”’ 

What happens? 

Why she decides to marry him and he 
gives up his condition. 

She continues to run the kindergarten, 
presumably to live in apartments, to 
follow her “ career.” 

Well that may be the Mrs. C. P. S. 
Gilman notion of the proper solution 
of the case; it is just such a solution 
as can be expected from the sublimated 
publication aforesaid. 

No wonder the American race is pass- 
ing—no wonder the American blood is 
dying—no wonder about the existence 
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of the family hotel with dogs and child- 
ren barred. 





While the morning newspapers in the 
United States will always hold their 
own, the day of their 

“‘ Herald” tobe supremacy in the Pacific 
Evening Paper Coast appears to be over. 
Seattle’s strongest news- 

paper is an evening paper, and one of 
the evening newspapers in Portland has 
had a surprising growth. The two 
strong evening newspapers in San Fran- 
cisco are growing while the morning 
newspapers are standing still. In Los 
Angeles the surprise of the newspaper 
world in the past five years has been 
the amazing development of one of 
the evening papers. And now come 
rumors that one of the morning papers, 
the “Herald” is to become an evening 
newspaper with a Sunday morning edi- 
tion, on or about July 1. It is stated 
that still another evening newspaper 
will be started about September 1. 
That will make the total number of 
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evening papers four as against two 
strong morning newspapers. 

There is one reason—it is “today’s 
news today.” There is another—the 
advertiser desires that the bargains which 
he offers for any one day shall be read 
and conned over in the quiet hours of 
the evening rather than in the busy 
hours of daylight. 

And so it comes about that the most 
influential newspapers of the country are 
today published in the evening, or 
very shortly will be. Undeniably, the 
most influential newspaper in Los An- 
geles appears in the evening, much as 
we dislike to admit its far-reaching in- 
fluence. Seattle’s most influential news- 
paper is an evening publication, and so 
is Sacramento’s. In their own domain 
the Scripps newspapers are supreme 
and their influence is unquestionably 
great. Every one of them is an evening 
publication. 

This is the day of the evening paper. 
It has dawned and the daylight is grow- 
ing stronger. 





Annex Lower California. 
By a Correspondent 


Some years ago, when the subject of 
“annexing the peninsula’ was broachd, 
H. H. Bancroft, the historian (his “ His- 
tory of California,” and “History of 
Mexico,” are school standards), said to 
the writer “The question of price, as 
to buying ‘Lower California,’ could be 
arranged with President Diaz, over a 
bottle of wine.” 

Mr. Bancroft, being a personal friend 
of President Diaz, having been royally 
entertained by him while obtaining data 
for his “ History of Mexico,” knew what 
he was talking about. But never before 
has the Mexican government been in a 
better position to take up the matter 
with the United States. 

“No extension of domain,” said Presi- 
dent Taft at the recent Third National 
Peace Conference. He added: We have 


a magnificent domain of our own, in 
which we are attempting to work out 
and show to the world success in popular 


government, and we need no more 
territory in which to show this,” etc. 

Still only in 1198 we annexed the 
Philippine Islands with a population 
(census of 1900) of 7,635,426. Area: 
square miles, 127,853. 

The Hawaii Isands came just before 
that. Population 154,001. Area 
square miles, 6,449. 

Also the Island of Guam. 

Tutuila in the Samoa Islands. 


Porto Rico. 

In the Pacific: The Midway Islands, 
Wake Island, Howland Island, Baker 
Island. 


And in 1903 the canal zone from Colon 
on the Atlantic side to Panama on the 
Pacific. 

Who will say we only lately acquired 
the North Pole? 

Then why should it be contrary to 
our Constitution to save a_ beautiful 
strip of land like Lower California from 
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the hands of adventurers like the Maderos 
who have been bombarding the peaceful, 
border towns intending, if the United 
States do not interfere to invade the 
whole peninsular. 

Should we let Japan, Russia, England 
or any other nation step in? 

Lower California, a peninsula of 
about 864 miles long and 137 miles wide, 
geographically belongs to us. The 
Madero capitalists who, whether through 
spite or for the desire of notoriety, 
or for greed, are conducting the present 
opera bouffe “war eclat’’ in Mexico, 
would undoubtedly be very glad to 
quit on a business basis proposition— 
if what J. T. McCarrier, who is stopping 
at the Alexandria hotel and who claims 
to know the standing of the Maderos, 
is true. Rich as they are, they would 
be glad to grasp the opportunity of not 
only locating the poor devils who have 
been pretending to fight for what? 
Their slogan is “May Diaz die! We will 
defend the rights our fathers fought for! 
We must safeguard and increase our 
inheritance for our sons!’”’ All poppy- 
cock! What does a nation of manana 
care about increasing the inheritance of 
their sons, ete?— 

If President Diaz had had the welfare 
of his people at heart would he have 
permitted, up to the present time, the 
hotel and saloon liquor license to be 
$3.00 a month Mexican or ($1.50 gold?) 
Hence a “cantina” every other door! 
A bar in every little grocery store! 
Hence the “‘ peons” working for 50 cents 
a day three days in the week and spend- 
ing the rest drinking “pulque at a cent 
a shot.” Our annexing Lower California 
and cleaning all that part of it up, would 
be an example worth millions of dollars 
to the rest of the Mexican nation; our 
higher license would show them that 
higher prices restrict the sale of any 
liquor, pulque or mescal at one cent a 
shot and by our mode of schooling change 
a portion, anyhow, of the present hope- 
lessly pauperized nation, into desirable 
citizens. The question of grants should 
we decide on the price or value of the 
peninsula, could be arranged in a 
business way,, That we should respect 
any title bought or acquired in good 
faith by present owners, goes without 
saying. 
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But that such companies as the 
“English International Company” of 
Ensenada, which claims millions of acres 
from the Mexican government, without 
having fulfilled a tenth part of their 
agreement to build dams, water ways, 
etc, wharves, etc. at one time intending 
to colonize and build up that fine section 
of land and having failed in every par- 
ticular, they like many other large 
imaginary property owners throughout 
the northern portion of Baja California, 
should only receive their ‘“provata”’ 
according to their deserts. This can all 
be decided in the regular course of 
procedure when the deal for jhe penin- 
sula is completed. 

The Madero interests would then re- 
ceive sufficient money from the pur- 
chase price, whether nineteen millions, 
as in the case of the purchase of the 
Phillipines or whatever sum should be 
decided upon by President Taft and 
his executives. His supporters or “in- 
surrectos” who, with their families, are 
now in a practically starving condition, 
should be allotted say 100 acres to the 
deserving ones. This would put them 
in a position to start life anew. The 
“Spreckels interests” in San Diego have 
surveyed a direct railroad route from Tia 
Juana to the city of Ensenada; immediate- 
ly on the annexation of Lower California 
deal being consummated the rails, that 
are all ready piled up at San Diego, could 
be laid in a few weeks, Then the rush 
always accompanied by the opening up 
of a new section especially desirable, 
would begin and owners of large tracts 
who bought in speculation thousands of 
acres at $1.25 to $2.50 would only get a 
small percentage but which by the owner- 
ship of the United States, would enhance 
the value of one acre to what a thousand 
acres is worth to-day, if of any value 
at all. How to consummate this “an- 
nexation” can be fully discussed in some 
future issue. By competent writers, 
ideas and suggestions should teem 
in every magazine, newspaper, etc., and 
by bringing the matter in a sensible way 
before our senators, congressmen and 
representatives at Washington, the mat- 
ter should be agitated at once. As to 
the benefits Southern California would 
derive from such an “ annexation’ we 
can dilate later. 
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To Him Who Would Win. 


By W. R. Reece. 


The work you are setting out to do 
is of a difficult character. It is a high 
and exalted Use, hence the unusual 
difficulties attendant. To perform it 
successfully you must perfect your mind 
as to its Thoughts and Feelings as well 
as the body with its Mouth and Hand. 
The work you have set yourself to do 
is attended with many labors and you 
must not expect to succeed without 
labor and consecration. But the Re- 
ward also is great and enduring, provided 
your work is effectively done. Strive 
therefore to do it effectively. 

There are many difficulties but do 
not forbear on that account to go ahead. 
Find first what they are and then set 
yourself resolutely to welcome them. 
Resolve to be a fighter and not a coward 
and a weakling. 

Life is a battle in a very real sense. 
Your greatest enemies are intangible 
and unseen but they are supremely 
powerful. They live within yourself 
and are ever ready to spring upon you 
unawares, with cruelty and hate. Out- 
ward enemies you can more easily com- 
bat, but with those that lie within, you, 
like all men, are prone to make or league 
and compromise. Up to this moment 
you have rested content in Egypt and 
feared to demand freedom “in the name 
of the Lord.” You have been afraid 
of the “lions in the path.” Lions” 
seem to stand in every path and lurk in 
every corner and dark place, yawning 
on every hand with open mouth. The 
whole way has seemed beset with ene- 
mies of every sort; wild beasts, fierce 
men and adverse circumstance, each and 
all terrifying you with their every move 
and aspect. You have been robbed and 
torn by them; deprived of every good, 
until you are poor and weak and miser- 


These enemies have ruled over 


able. 


you and bound you to their cruel service. 
They have robbed you of life that which 
every man should have of right and left 
you wounded and half dead. But now, 
to-day, this morning, time of life, must 
up and at them. You must go forth to 
fight with courage set and determina- 
tion fixed. Resolve again to be a Fighter. 
Only so can you hope to win. There 
are “lions in the way” but fight them 
and overcome them. You can do so 
if you fight like Israel of Old “in the 
name of the Lord.” Hell with all its 
mocking cruelty is sternly set against 
every attempt on your part to do the 
right but you must not succumb to its 
temptation. Temptation to delay; to 
impair your strength by self indulgence 
—are strong but must be fought with 
resolute face and smiting hand. Con- 
sider each deterrent that within your- 
self, or adverse circumstance without— 
as though it were an enemy in person 
bent on your destruction and determine 
that you will not allow him victory 
over you. Do what you know you ought. 
In order to prevent you from doing the 
right the Enemy will seek to cripple and 
disable you in a thousand spiteful ways. 
By working on your fears—increasing 
and multiplying them, by resurrecting 
your doubts of your ability and fitness; 
by causing you to dwell upon your weak- 
nesses and lack of confidence; by re- 
newing the memory of past failures; 
by stimulating your natural love of 
ease and inactivity and pleasure; by 
leading you to overindulgence of appe- 
tite—in all these ways and more is hate- 
ful effort made to hold you back. 

If you would win you must be deaf 
to all these siren voices—voices which 
though they fall sweetly on the untaught 
ear, in reality are cruel and merciless, seek- 
ing your misery and failure that they 
may exult therein. 
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J. R. Newberry 


Will Reduce Distributing Costs. 


By J. R 


The great problem of the near future 
is standardizing all the elements that 
enter into our consumption. This its 
the great problem that the house of J 
R. Newberry Co. intends to solve for 
the city of Los Angeles and Southern 
California. We have in the last few 
months put in many innovations, and 
when this subject was broached to one 
of my friends a few days ago he looked 
at me somewhat interested, somewhat 
skeptieally, and said: ** What next! You 
have cut off our solicitors; you have 
made us pay for the delivery of our goods; 
you claim to have cheapened our exis- 
tence, which we hope is true, but what 
new form of insurgency are you now 
prepared to perpetrate upon the consum 
ing trade?” 

Our forty vears of business experience, 
some twenty years in the wholesale 
business and nearly twenty years in 
the retail business, has brought us to 
the conclusion that the methods of ten 
years ago are today absolutely out. of 
date. With the progression of thought 
and polities, merchandising must not 
stay behind. It is true that polities 
and thought can be improved. ‘The same 
is true of merchandising; but to standard 
ize 2,860 different articles in the grocery 
line alone is a Herculean task, and few 
men will undertake it 

However, in our organization we 
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manufacturing point to the destination. 
The manufacturers have standardized 
their prices, taking these items as a 
basis. 

After having retired entirely from the 
retail business and having entered into 
the wholesale or jobbing business, we 
are entitled to the consideration of any 
manufacturer in the United States, and 
to buy their goods at the lowest possible 


margin. Jetween manufacturer and the 
consumer there are two legitimate fac- 
tors; the jobber and the retailer. An 


honest compensation must be considered 
for each one of these factors, and in 
order to get a standard we will commence 
at the jobbers’ cost. 

We are willing to handle by our own 
plan, the goods from the manufacturer 
to the retail dealer on the low margin of 
three per cent, delivery at our ware- 
house. It will cost the average retailer 
at least two per cent to get the goods 
from our warehouse to his store; then 
if he runs his business upon the New- 
berry System of “no free delivery and 
cash when the goods are sold,” he can, 
DV using the strictest economy, do this 
business at from 9 to 10 per cent 
This will leave him, taking into consid- 
eration from one half to one per cent for 
shrinkage, about three and one half pel 
cent upon his sales for his profit and 


interest upon his capital, all making a 


Ota ngure of twenty per cent Irom 
obvers cost to the consumer s home 

\W hile this seems a large portion of 
the total, to look at it in the abstract 


to go to the retailer, still he must pay 
cash 10! his goods, and we undertake 
at that pot to do the buying and earn 


of the goods and distribute to him 


Iron the warehouse for the nominal 
sum of three per cent. This can onl 
be done where we eliminate all traveling 
saiesmen and have bills paid cash on 


aenvery, or on Monday morning follow 


ing ai¢ ive! whe re customers run current 
accounts It does not admit of any 
soliciting expense whateve! We believe 


that we can cover the expense of this 
jobbing business upon two per cent of 
the margin, which will leave us one pet 
cent upon our sales, as an earning upon 
our investment of $500,000 capital, hut 


we will assure you that it will require 


rigid economy and every man to be at 
his post every minute. 

The present system of doing business 
is such that people expect sugar, flour, 
packing house products and coal oil at 
a great deal less margin than twenty 
per cent. Therefore we expect to put 
these lines of goods on a_ practically 
ten per cent margin above jobbers’ 
cost. These comprise about forty per 
cent of our volume of trade. Therefore 
the other sixty per cent must bear 
practically thirty per cent. We say to 
you squarely that this is not the proper 
way to do business; however modern 
methods have made this practically a 
necessity, to sell one line of goods at 
less than cost of handling and make it 
up on other lines. 

The ordinary grocer gets from 40 to 
60 per cent upon coffee; upon tea from 
60 to 100 per cent; and occasionally 
many times 100 per cent. This is made 
necessary because he is selling you one 
line of goods at less than the cost of do- 
ing business. This is the system, but 
in our attempt to standardize goods we 
shall make it very plain to the consumer 
in our “ Price-List,”’ and we shall devote 
one page in ‘Things to Eat’’ to giving 
the consumer the absolute jobbers’ cost 
of any article that the consumer may 
eall for. We do not intend to hold back 
a single fact. In order to sueceed along 
on this line it must be an open book. We 
must also place ourselves in a position 
where we are available to the entire city 
of Los Angeles, as well as Southern Calif 
ornia. 

We want you to understand that the 
same generous care for the quality and 
price will be given as heretofore. We 
shall feel the responsibility to see that 
the man who represents us in your lo 
eality will have the right to use “ New- 
berry’s’’ name as he handles the high 
grade goods put out by our organization; 
and he will have a right to handle all 
our goods, including those we manufac 
ture ourselves So long as he represents 
us satisfactorily, we will stand behind 
the quality of the goods, as well as the 
price 

The idea is to give you an equitable 
and honest price; a price such as no com 
petitor can or well give you. 

The whole object of this proposition 





and 
min 
fina 
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is to bring the consumer upon the average 
within 20 per cent of the manufacturer 
and the producer of goods. 

While will but 10 
per cent other goods will bear 30 per cent; 
but the average will 20 per cent. 

We shall carry manufacturers’ brands 
in every line possible. What roods we 
manufacture ourselves from day to day, 


some goods bear 


be 


and such others as we are peculiarly 
responsible for as to quality, like butte) 
and a other articles, whose quality 
demands daily attention, we shall carry 
under our ‘Gold Brand,” 
but shall carry mainly proprietors 
brands, and the maker, as well as the 
weight of the goods shall appear upon 


few 
those Seal 


we 


the package so far as it is possible for 


us to bring it about in order that the 
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Where 


consumer shall get a square deal. 


manufacturers fail to do this we will 
give you the absolute weight and the 
quality of the goods, so far as we can, 
in the monthly Price List We shall 
soon get subscribers to this publication 
so that we shall know who wants it 
mailed to them regularly 

We shall require all manufacturers to 


goods until 


had an opportunity 


stand absolutely behnd thei 
the consumers have 
to know their value. Some of the roods 


will appear to be very low in price t »vou, 


How to Cut up Half a Veal Carcass. 


By John 


The weight of the average half car- 
cass of veal is 62 pounds; the whole 
carcass, 124 pounds. Under the laws 


of the city no veal careass must weigh 
less than 70 pounds. Calves under six 
old, and in good condition, do 

not often produce aw ecare: this small 
No meat offered for sale is more difh- 
‘ult to handle than veal 
difficult to have 
There is little or no money 


‘ ] 
WeeKS 


iss 


and no meat Is 
more right. 

in handling 
veal on aceount of the shrinkage, a factor 
that the ordinary butcher either knows 
nothing into 


rrart t. " 
Lav take 


about or does 
consideration. There is i 
of from 7 to 10 per cent in veal, in 
three days, even if it is carefully kept 
in cold storage. 

You cannot be too eareful in selecting 
a butcher from whom to buy veal. When 
you are offered extraordinary low prices 
for veal, you want out.” If 
there is one thing in the meat shop that 
you do not want to buy “cheap” it is 
veal, 

By studying the accompanying cut 
and veal prices you will be able to deter 
mine exactly where a 
financially, at the prices charged 


shrinkage 


to “look 


uuteher comes out 
| have 


but the quality will be there, because we 
do not expect to distribute any but 
honest and sound goods, in every one 
of the 2.800 articles that are carried by 
us in the grocery line 
Hurley 
carried out the prices oO} \ ol hese 
different pieces, showing what each cut 
weig! s if taken rol ! ( it eal 
carcass Weighing 62 pounds iv follow 
ing closely the prices state s articl 
and by insisting tl ‘ ( v 
you what you buy ou vet veal at 
the right price. But be sure and get it 
from a reliable l 

lirst class, hig s worth 
by the ecareass 2 ents t pound 
aking these cy ( s l I t lhe 
vou see that when o 1S pe 
cent expense oO! Wi rew tchers 
ean do business, the Cis not! it money 
In veal So in order to vet veal rig t 
and at the right price vou must buy fron 


concerns that ean do a business on a 
Ld per cent basis, andthat not only | uy 
ih quantity 


packing 


but have the piel if the 


houses 
1 


You will note that there = but t 
pounds of rib ehops and but 4 1-2 
pounds of loin chop d but 5 pounds 


of loin cutlets in the 62 pounds 


of half eare: All of the 


Al balance of 
the eareass except the steak 


iss, 


and rump 
is either boiling or fricassee goods 
The leg and rump for roasting and the 
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WT. OF CARCASS 124¥* 
WT. OF HALF CARCASS 62% 
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How to Cut Up Half a Veal Carcass. 
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fillet are nice pieces of goods but the 
choice bits out of a 62 pound half careass 


are relatively small. 


So do not wonder why it is necessary 
ask for the best cuts of ve: much 
higher price than is paid for the careass, 
because much of the carcass is actually 
sold by the butcher for less than careass 

The half careass of veal cuts up 


li a 


pl ice _ 


as follows: 


Half careass, 62 pounds at 12 cents 

$7.44 sold as follows: 

Wt. price 

lbs | init 
Trimmings 2 
Sweetbread 60 $ .60 
Kidne 10) 10 
Hindshank | 07 28 
Flank | 124 50 


To Remedy 


By a. R. 


to the 


problems 


There has been 
{American people some great 
in the past, and the people have always 
solved those problems. While a great 
many more remain to be solved no one 
interest to every 


presented 


problem is of more vital 
person in this country than the present 
cost of living. We know that compari- 
sons are odious; however, they are some- 
times necessary. It is needful that the 
distance between the producer and the 
consumer shortened much as 
possible, and above all there should 
be no preferment; there should be equit- 
able and honest freight rates, no 
gation of capital should have preferred 
rates upon the railroads as they have 
today. The watchword — should 
Economy and not Extravagance. 


be 


iis 


agere- 


be 


There are of necessity certain features 
in the great food developing, manu- 
facturing, transportating and distribut- 
ing conditions, and these factors should 
work in absolute harmony. First come 
the producer and the manufacturer; 
then follow the transportation company, 
the wholesaler, the retailer and the 
consumer. Each has an important posi- 


tion to fill; no one of them should have 
any preferment whatever, over the other 
or with the other. 








are absolutely necessary, 
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Short Ribs g ize 25 
Breast 1d 30 
Foreshank 3 O07 ?] 
Clod 3 IS 54 
Neck 7 124 SS 
Chuek t 124 50 
Rib ¢ hops } ly OS 
Loin | 22 SS 
Cutlets 5 2 «1.00 
Rump | 15 60 
Steal 6 25 1.50 
I illet » 22 1.10 

Total S992 
Faking cost of doing bus ss 15 2.458 
Net Profit to butcher 1.00 

I know no consumer can o vill objeet 
to this profit. Only get in we and 
( litv what vou buy 

° 

Trade Evils 

Cc ° 
Newberry. 

The railroad rate bill has done much 
to correct many evils; many more are 
still to be corrected by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission The rate of 
freight should be based upon the value 
of the commodity transported, as well 


as its perishableness and its bulkiness. 


Goods of three or four times the value 


should not be 
much cheaper goods merely because an 


carried at a less rate than 
organization of capital controls the pro- 
duct, as is the ¢ to-day. This is 
aggravated preferment, and with prefer- 
no equity. 


ase 


ment there can be 


The distance in price today between 


the producer and the consumer is abso- 
lutely scandalous. We cannot expect 
to be a great commerical nation until 


fully 50 per cent of this expense that has 
been created by preferment and by the 
machinations of middlemen, is wiped 
out in this country. The producer does 
not get his just proportion of what the 
consumer pays for goods; and the routes 
along which (through the preferred 
class) these goods are forced to travel 
expensive, unreasonable 
the 


before 


make it \ ery 
to 


we said 


and unjust consume! 


As these five factors 


and especially 
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is the retailer 
this machinery. 
The extravagance that the retailer 
goes to is absolutely unealled for, unjust 
and unnecessary. His trade not 
depend upon the retailer spending from 
10 to 15 per cent in extravagant, 
unreasonable and unusual expenses, mak- 
ing the consumer pur the bill 
Did it ever that 
the greatest expenses today upon the 


consuming great publicity 


an indispensable part of 


does 


occur to vou one of 


public is the 
expense. This has been carefully 
puted, and Southern California 
is spending, in this limited territory, 


$1,000,000 per n publicity 


coln- 


to-day 


1 
month 


ovel 
{re we not 
for 


Che retailer's average 


paving an expensive price 
our whistle? 

ge expense ol doing 
IS to 20 per cent—fully 
On the 


reasonable 


business 1s from 


double what it ought to be top 


of this he pro- 
cent making his 
the 


per 


cent upon cost 
voods he sells. How long can the 


suffering puble stand the pressure 


Baking 
Powder 


A Home 
jor 


Discriminating Buyer 


Product 





Ben Hur Baking Powder 


made oj cream oj tartar and bi-carbonate 
oj soda, with starch filler, according to the 
best scientific blends. The blending 18 per- 
jectly done. EQUAL TO ANY 
BAKING POWDER MADE ANY- 
WHERE 


JOANNES-SPLANE COMPANY, 


LOB ANGELES, CAL. 
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before the retailer has 
but it should be 
not an extrava 


Just as we said 
an important function, 
an economic one, and 


gant one 


The jobber has a two fold function 
First, it is his duty and privilege to buy 
in large quantities and in carload lots, 
bringing into this country the largest 
possible quantity, at the lowest possible 
cost of transportation, direct from the 
manufacturer, at lowest possible 
price that quantity will bring merchan- 
dise and provisions for this community 
His next function is to distribute honestl\ 
for the manufacturer at the lowest pos 
sible expense, retaining for himself 
reasonable compensation, his capital be- 
ing invested, and for administering his 
affairs in an honest and equitable manner. 
If the jobber would perform these two 
functions well, his position would be 
absolutely secure in the business world 


, 
the 


but does he? 

No retailer of anv sense dares. se! 
goods at one price to one customer and 
at a different price to another. The 


through his representatives, has 
just about as many different price Ss upon 
] 


fOOUS as he 


. -% 
jobber, 


his has customers. He 
cannot defend his position bv saving 


that 
difference, as 


} 
the 


the different credit ratings make 

that is taken care of by 
cash discount There is no jobbing 
which 
1 to 
and the 
We have 


shrewd, sharp 


house has losses which aggregate 


over I- 1-2 of 1 per cent on the sale 


average discount is 1 per cent 
seen manyv customers ol] jobb Ts 


traders, but whose 


too eood buy from ) 
old 


could hot 


hus 


eredits were none 


to 5 per cent less than an reliable 


customer, whose reliabilit, 


be questioned, who always pays 


bills when thev are due and discounts 
ther as the salesmen call I have see 
this other shrewd, shaky customer take 
off | or 2 per cent extra more when 


comes to settling the bill every jobber 


with experience vill recognize these con 


ditions to be absolutely true We clan 
that this kind of merehandising is. ce 
moralizing the grocery trade, and | 

great injustice to the retailer and con 
Sune! We know that this kind of 








ee 





o 






mereha 
turer 


thing in 


coods. 


does furnish the capital above mentioned, 
~phien cost to the average 


but at 
dealer 

1 
sumer. 


as a distributing 
auctionee) 
stated 
whatever his 


m We 


sort of 
at a 


for the 


what a 
and a still g 


ndising 


more trouble 


We 


The 


merchandising 


The jobber hi 


importa 
ing 
best by 


undermine 
turers and overcharge 
should he 


turer as to 


There a 
of retai 
the 
tailers, 
with pe 


money. Moreo 
cash: In many « 
at all, or if the 
charge es the 


alte 
ian 
them at 
tuenecys 


can 


the 


or any 

jobber 

nor rem 
It shi 


compani 


os 


nt funct 
nt—and 
the use 
and 


tor the 
| 


*( ple Who 


ora to se 


tracture 


} rices 


Just 
other n 


does not 


ins inh 
muld be 


es tol 


connec 


re 


price 
salesmen say 


disorganize all 


to dict 


whom 


iddleman sO 


has given the manufac- 
than any other one 

tion with the sale of his 
recognize that the jobber 
] 


ater cost to the con- 
failed totally 
agent: he has been a 
He buys his 
and sells them for 
thev can 
this is 


has 
on ds 


ret 


claim that not 


failed in his most 
ion—that of a distribut- 
having tried his level 


of his private brands 


iving 


manufac- 
the retailer, why 
ate to the manufac- 


he shall sell 


roods? 


re manv retailers and associations 
lers who buy more goods than 
nuverage iobbe These large re- 


part, do business 
hard for then 


do 


use make ho 


most 
work 
( the, business fo 
deliveries 
make a cartage 


} les] 


service These aeariers 


qdelvel 


} 
LYOOUS 


} 


then low, and 


niso can afford to se 


outlet 


irdless of 


and consti 
the 
long as 


iIobbe 
the 
tunctio 


perform his 

a 
JUTISCICTION as 2 J 
the raih 


and hones 


s ODODE! 
1 
} 
t 


w dutv of 


ond 


iN equitable 


LOG CABIN MAPLE CANDY 


Take 
Syrup, 


and 


crisp When dropped in cold water 


add a pie 
melted, 
desired 
squares 


Look 


one 


two 


ol vinegual 


ce of 
Allow 
Or it 
after it 


for nnothe: 


CUDS 


butter 


ut to 


of ‘Towle’s Log Cabin 


two tablespoonfuls of warm water 


Boil until it) is 
Chen 
the size of a walnut, 


then pull as 


ce ol, 


Pha be poured into 


cold 


month 


is partly 


next 
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freight 
honest 





LAT 


rates, 
profit for ha 
ho busine 


allowing an equitable and 


uling every article 


SS TO haul one line 








Thev have 
of goods at a loss and make it up on 
another, in order to deceive the pro- 
ducer as well as the consumer. This is 
the obnoxious and dishonest part of 
the Trusts in America, getting then 
transportation for less than cost and 
obliging the railroad con panies to make 
up on other lines of goods the amount 
lost on these trust-made goods, therefore 
giving the trusts an undue and _prefer- 
ential advantage This countrv is 
solutely tired of preferential propositions 
What is true of the railroads is equ 
tru of the jobbers, and ol the retailers 
There seems to be no equit n wi 
jobbers do The jobbers are selling e 
large down-town purchasers veragt 
profit of 2 1-2 or 3 per ce! ile the 
are obliged to charge the v ve retail 
from 10 to 20 per cent in o y average 
up the profit. We are speaking 
experience becaus We snow ends 
to make he eat Amerieat people 
hunters é barg s. They ! 
know where the botte . s 
un honest price Sug ys SS 
i hundred weight e 4 
ina some ( l 5 oS v 2? 
pounds f Sl.—no sell sug 
oO deceive the ) riled Wi ~ 
Y) Ve il } r iis y 
Let us sto] ' , wile , 
ent I ( rer \) 
eritierve it ho n ive “ < 
n the first plac ; . 
et shoul co ( ( . 
Dent out ) his eve } s ‘ 
all extraneou unreas s 
honest exp x sho ) t 
m= ° ow? o ° 
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: 1 APIA 
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people to save where they can; he should 
charge for the service that he renders, 
and if he has customers who wish him 
to come to their house and solicit, which 
costs at least 5 or 6 per cent this should 
be added to the bill, If he delivers the 
goods the cost of delivery should also 
be put upon the bill. Let the people 
know exactly what it costs to be waited 
upon. Give them an opportunity if 
they want credit and prefer to pay 2 
or 3 per cent a month for it; it is their 
privilege and their opportunity, and they 
should have it. This should be placed 
at the bottom of the bill. 

How ean this question be brought about 
satisfactorily to the people? 

Here is the proposition that we placed 
before the people 3y strict economy 


ail business can be done at an ex- 


a ret 

pense of from 12 to 13 per cent—not 
exceeding that amount The retailer 
should be satisfied with 2, 24. or 3 


per cent at the outside for his net pro- 
fits. \ jobber should be satisfied with 
not exceeding 3 per cent for his expenses 
and profits. The delivery charges to 
the different locations should be 5 per 
eent Therefore the jobber should 
charge above his manufacturer’s cost 
3°, for warehouse delivery, 5 per cent 
where he delivers the foods, giving the 
retailer 15 per cent Consequently, 
20 per cent should be the extent of the 
profit between the manufacturer's cost 
delivered in Los Angeles and the con- 
sumer, on an average. 

The system has made us deliver the 
trust-made goods at less than the cost 


of distribution Therefore on possibly 





“Cleans like Magic’’ 





Instantly cleans 
kitchen pots, 
pans, sinkboards 
and brass and 


metal wares. 





Best toilet soap for mechanics. 


Kee 8 th 
pth BIG CAKE 5c 
Hands at Grocera 
HOLMES & STOCKARD 
Wh 351 E. 2d St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
nle A 6257 Main 3363" 


Sojt and 
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10 per cent of the goods, as the system 
has been run, we could not get to exceed 
10 per cent, leaving the 60 per cent of 
our sales to bear the burden of the loss 
on this 40 per cent, and the profit neces- 
sary to make it up. Therefore 60 per 
cent of goods should beat possibly 30 
per cent margin, This will give but 
20 per cent on an average. 

There is no question today but that 
it costs from 40 to 50 per cent to get 
goods from the manufacturer’s cost to 
the consumer’s hands in the city of Los 
Angeles. You can imagine what an 
expense would be saved if merchandising 
were done fairly. This is the solution 
so far as the retailer is concerned. 

All of this trouble, however, does not 
lie in the retailer’s hands. We had an 
example of this in our office recently. 
\ certain manufacturer was giving a 
certain jobber 12 1-2 per cent and 2 


per cent discount. He was also forced 


Oo put these goods through a certain 
brokerage house, pa ing them 5 per cent. 
Therefore from the manufacturer's price 
to the retail dealer it was costing this 
manufacturer 19 1-2 per cent. The 
profit of the retailer was about 30 per 
cent, showing that there was over 50 
per cent on one of the staples used every 
day upon your table To foree this 
through the broker’s hands was an 
absolute injustice to the consumer alone, 
because the brokerage must be added 
to the price. 

This is a common occurrence, and 
common usuage, the regular svstem of 
merchandising today in the city of Los 
Angeles. How can this be remedied? 
By the consumer being willing to pay a 
legitimate price on staple articles such 
as coal oil, packing house products and 
sugar. If you do not think you are 
responsible for this look over your bills 
and see, because you cannot live on those 
four articles alone. Nearly everything 
else that you buy from your retailer 
is paid for at an extortionate and un- 
reasonable and dishonest profit to the 


retail grocers. 


I epee 
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Canning and Preserving. 


\ll kinds of fruit, whether prepared 
with little or much sweet 
or sour pickle, are now sealed in olass 
jars, and the term “canning” is applied 
indiscriminately. | Generally 
speaking, ‘‘ preserving”’ the eook- 
ing of fruits in an equal amount of sugar, 
and long enough for the fruit to keep 
without being air tight; while “‘ canning” 
mas be done with little or no 
and with just enough cooking to thor- 
oughly heat the fruit, but the air must 
be excluded. The preparation of the 
fruit for these two forms is similar, and 
the same general directions will apply 


sugar, or ol 


somewhat 


means 


sugar, 


to each 

The first step in this business is to 
provide the necessary utensils, and the 
list given here will be equally useful in 
anv branch of the 
pickling or jelly making. 
The needful 
porcelain lined handles 
and lips for pouring. 
They should be broad and shallow, that 
considerable surface may be exposed to 
the heat. It is well to have one holding 
six or eight quarts; but for nearly all 
purposes, the quart 
enough, and if vou can afford to have 


pre CESS, 


work, preserving 


articles are, granite or 
kettles, with 


convenience in 


two size 1s large 


several they will be very convenient. 
Of large bowls and platters every 
housekeeper usually has a_ sufficient 


number, but there are many women 
who never think to provide themselves 
with a small, sharp pointed knife for 
paring. One made of steel, if kept 
bright and sharp answers very well; 
but the better way is to have a silver 
plated knife ground down to a fine edge, 
and kept expressly for paring 

Other needful wooden 
spoons, some of them with slots or pet 
forations, a wire silver spoons, 
large and small, a silver nut piek or 
skewer, scales for weighing, a hair sieve, 
a bright tin strainer, like a squash strain- 
er but with finer colander, 


articles are, 


Spoon, 


meshes, it 


a wooden masher, and a plentiful supply 
cloth, 


of cheese both fine and coarse 





and fine cotton and wool flanne 


with 


tumblers and the best glass jars 


vide yourself two sizes of jelly 
perfect fitting covers, and an extra supply 
The pint size jar is the best 
for nearly everything, but be careful 
to select ‘those which have large tops 
\ few 

for holding large whole fruit \ large 
mouth funnel 


the ial s. 


holding two quarts will be useful 


will help greatly in filling 


1 1 : 
Observe the utmost cleantiiness i! 
7 ] } 1; 
every part ol the work cleanliness 
a I = . . 
or the hands, the utensils and the fruit 


will tend to change 


Avoid anvthing that 


the color or lesson the flavor of ne 
fruit, such as tin, iron or brass utensils 
or any undue exposure of the pared fruit 
to the air. Use only sound fruit, and 
is soon after gathering as possibl Use 
pure granulated sugar, free fron ny 
bluish tinge, the purest spices I t he 
best cider vinegar 

Clean and seald the jars and then 
eovers kven if cleansed vher put 


away they should be sealded just before 
using. See that 


condition, and 


each one is lh pertect 


that the rubbers 


fectly. Use new rubbers every season 
Stand the jars in a shallow pan of wate 
on the back part of the range, where 
the water will keep hot. Make svrup 


n 
and have it boiling. Pare only enough 
to make one pound or to fill 
then weigh if necessary and drop at once 
into the boiling svrup 
paring, covering the fruit with an old 
wet napkin to exclude the air, at 
same time watching the fruit i 
When the jars are ready to fill, 
the pan is hot and the jars hot 
serving kettle close to the pan of jars, 
put the funnel in 
the silver nut 
spoon, put each piece in the jar, 
the best part of it next to the 
glass and arrange symmetrically. Fruits 
like pears and peaches cut in half, must 
svrup fill the 


one jar, 


Go on with the 


the jar, and wi 
. oe 
pie K, Ol Tork, OI wire 


will be 


be arranged so the will 


hollow places 
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Small fruits and berries should be 
taken up with the skimmer. Fill the 


jars nearly full, then pour in the syrup 
with a teacup. Run a silver knife or 
spoon handle round the inside and up 
and down the jar to let any bubbles 
of air escape; then wipe off the top, put 
on the rubber, fill to overflowing with 
boiling syrup, put on the cap and screw 


it down, being careful to see that the 
rubber bears evenly on the glass. te- 


move from the water and invert on the 
table. If any syrup runs out it will 
be necessary to remove the cover, and 
a littlke more syrup and try again. If 
the fault is in the rubber or top, put on 
top. As the jars cool, 
bear serewing down a 
morning examine the 
If the 
name 
away 


rubber ol 
the caps will 
trifle. The next 
jars to see if there is any leakage. 

covers are tight, label each with 
and date, wrap in paper, and put 
in a cool, dry, dark place. 

Fruit steamed in jars and the syrup 
poured over it afterwards, is nicest. 
This is especially true of raspberries, as 
none of the bouquet is lost and the fruit 


new 


is not broken. 
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Silver Leaf 
LARD 


SWEET AND PURE 


ot 


2. 
. 


< 


Made from Corn-fed Eastern Porkers 


oN 
SSS) 


Los Angeles stock always fresh because it 
reaches us within nine days from the time 4 


it is drawn from the kettle in Kansas City + 
SWIFT & COMPANY : 
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TO EAT 


Preserved Strawberries or Berries 
Prepare good, firm berries and to each 
pound of fruit allow three fourths of 
a pound of white sugar, sprinkled in 
alternate layers and let stand over night 
In the morning boil 20 minutes and bottle 
Any berry is better if allowed to stand 
over night in sugar. Raspberries re- 
quire about three fourths of a pound of 
sugar. Loganberries require a pound 
for a pound and blackberries about one 
half pound to a pound of fruit. A very 
nice combination is equal parts of Logan 
and blackberries; the combination re 
sembles wild blackberries. Putting ber- 
ries into syrup hardens the seeds and if 
cooked before the sugar is added they 
are mushy. 


Preserved Loganberries Cook one 
drawer of Loganberries with a_ little 
water until soft, then strain and add 


another drawer of berries and as many 
cups of sugar as you have berries and 
juice. Boil slowly for 20 minutes. The 
result will be firm berries in a jelly. 


Canned Baked Apple Fill a 
large bean pot with sour apples, pared 
quartered and cored. Sprinkle ove: 
them about half a cup of sugar for a 
quart of apples. Add one cup of wate 
cover closely and bake several hours in 
a moderate oven. When red take out 
the apple and put it in a hot glass jar 
drain off the svrup and let it boil up once 
then fill the jars with the syrup, and seal 
Hard 
in the 

Preserved Apples 
apples use three pounds of granulate 
Pare, quarter and core the apples 


Sauce 


winter are good prepared 


same 


pears 
way 


For SIX pounds ol 


| 


sugar. 


and boil the skins in water enough to 
cover. Sprinkle the sugar over the 
apples dry, and let them stand until 


the sugar is dissolved. Then strain the 
water from them skins and pour it boiling 
hot over the apples. Let them stand 
until cold, then heat and pour the wate: 
again over the apples to harden them 
Do this several times and put all over 
the fire, add the grated rind and juice 
of one lemon, or orange, and 
slowly until the apple seems clear. 


cook 


Stone the cherries, 
Weigh, and to 
fourths of a 


Preserved Cherries 
saving all the juice. 
pound 


each allow three 

















pound of sugar, unless the cherries are 
very sour, when a pound will be required. 
Put the cherries into a preserving kettle, 


covering with the sugar, and stand 
aside for three or four hours. Then 
bring to a boil, skim and simmer until 
the cherries are clear. Pour into the 
jars and seal. 

Canned Peaches Select peaches that 
are ripe and not too soft. Pare and 


halve. To each cup of sugar allow two 
cups of water. Make a svrup of this 
Skim as it boils, then put in the peaches, 
a few at a time, and as soon as thev are 
well sealded, take out 
and pack in the jars, fi 


drain 


full. 


carefully, 
lling nearly 


If you wish the peaches extra nice strain 
the syrup, boil again and then fill the 
jars. Run the han lle of a silver spoon 


a | 


down the Inside OF the jar to 


let any bubbles escape, and then seal 
quickly. 

Canned Lp WS Can the same is 
pe iches oni n one » OF sugar to 
one cup of water for the svrup, as apri- 
cots are mo! than peaches 


THINGS 
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Apricot with Pineapple—Prepare apri- 
cots as for canned apricots. Use canned 
grated pineapple, and have it heating 
on the back of the stove. Fill jar half 
full with apricots, then put in two table- 
pineapple and finish 
This is a simple Way, 


spoons of grated 

with the apricots 

but effective 
Canned Pears 


es, using the same amount of sugar and 


Can the same as peach 


water for syrup 
Preserved Pear 

of fruit and sugar, 

lar superior to the canned pears 
Pea ‘Ss ] 

You ean easil\ procure it 

Put to soak ovel night 


Use pound for pound 
and cook a long time, 
with Ginae Use green ginge! 
root it from 
your Chinaman 
morning 


in cold water In the scrape 


and grate \s you prepare your syrup 
put in ginger to suit taste, then add 
pears, cook until clear and bottle The 
flavor of green ein root is more deli- 
eate than i¢ dried. 

East In Prese Seven pounds 
of pears ' sugar, pears not too 


ripe, cut in thin 


same o 
] 
! 


S11CeS and boil till tender 





a layer of meat, 


All Grocers. 


A New Way to Cook 
@€ailmaco0. Macaroni for Lunch 


First a layer of @imac® Macaroni, then 
a layer of butter and grated cheese, then 
fish, 


repeat to edge of dish. 


Always insist on €aimaco ---the clean Macaroni made in the clean 


factory that’s always open to visitors. 


CALIFORNIA MACARONI CO. 
Los Angeles and Commercial Streets 


lobster 


crabs o1 


Brown in oven. 
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Outer rind of two lemons first boiled 
till tender in water, add juice of one 
lemon to pears, one large cup of finely 
cut preserved ginger, add to pears; when 
pears are done skim out same and leave 
svrup to boil down to desired thickness, 
then place fruit in syrup for a few 
minutes before removing from. stove. 


If pears are boiled too long in syrup the, 


sweet plums require 


about half a pound of sugar and sour 


plums from twelve to fourteen ounces, 
toa pound of fruit. Wash the plun sand 
if large pri k each one in several place Ss, 
to keep the skin from bursting. If the 
plunis are not verv soft, and the skins are 
tough, put them in a wire basket, a fe) 
it a time, and plunge it into boiling water 
and then into cold water. The skins 
mav then be peeled off easily Make 


he svrup according to the acidity ol 


. a 
your plums, using as littie Water as pos- 


Sibi Be ind skim it Drop the fruit 
in carefully, cook until tender, then drain 
ind put into jars. Seal at ones 
Preserved Plui \llow equal weight 
ot ral d plums. Wash the fruit 


TO EAT 


and put it in a large bow!, or jar. Make 
the svrup with as little water as possible. 
Boil and skim it, then pour it over the 
fruit. The next day, pour off the syrup 
and boil again. Repeat this on another 
morning, and after the last time, turn 
the plums and syrup into the kettle, 
let it boil up quickly, and then simmer 
about twenty minutes. Pour into jars 


1 
H 


and seal 

Canned Strawberries—The first berries 
picked from the vines are the firmest 
and finest flavored, and o are better for 
canning than those gathered late: Use 
only the largest and most perfect ones, 
Allow two baskets to a quart jar. Put 
half a pound of granulated sugar and 
two tablespoons of water on to boil, 
and boil until it begins to crystalize, 
then drop in the fruit carefully, and just 
let it boil up once, Then carefully skim 
out the fruit into the jars, and fill te over 
flowing with the boiling syrup. Seal 
as usual. Strawberries done in_ this 
way keep their shape, flavor and color, 
and are preferred by those who do not 


; , 
like them verv sweet 


Jellies and Jams. 


Currant Jelly Cook the currants on 
the stems after they have been thor- 
oughly washed; put in a bag and let it 
drain; measure and return to the 
and boil hiteen minutes; then add an 
equal quantity of sugar warmed in the 
oven, and boil five minutes longer: 


pour in glasses; If the flavor of rasp 
berries is liked, cook with the currants 
about two little baskets of raspberries 
to one small drawer of currants. After 
using the jules that drained off squeeze 


the bag and make jellv which will not 


be so clear but does well for pudding 
nd cakes, Skim thoroughly as it boils 
Can also be made without cooking 
Mash and strain currants, stir in an equal 
quantity of sugar, pour In glasses and 


set in sun 
Quince Jelly 


ully, then quarter them, removing no 


Wipe the quinces eare 


thing but the blows o1 any imperfect 


part, put on in just sufficient cold water 
to cover the fruit; eook until tender 
stirring from the bottom carefully, but 
do not break the fruit or the juice will 
not run. Drain through a bag and 
squeeze, for this jelly will be clear if 
squeezed and much more juice will be 
obtained; measure, and put through a 
second bag, return to fire and boil from 
one half to one hour according to whether 
the juice is watery or rich; add an equal 
amount of sugar which has been heated in 
the oven, and boil until it begins to jelly 
around the pan or drops from the spoon, 
Skim carefully. Jelly can he made from 
the cores and rinds left from making 
preserves. In making preserves steam 
the fruit until a little tender, then pour 
the svrup over, and the fruit will not be 
leathery. If late in the season add the 
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juice of four lemons to a large 
jelly to insure success. 


Grape Jelly—Wash the grapes 


and proceed us in currant jelly. 


vets a little old, cook a 
of juicy apples, 
and add their juice to the grape juice. 


The apples also help to make a firmer 


j lly. | 
about one hour before adding the sugar. 
To make jelly from n 
necessary to use some apple. 

Apple and Strawberry Jelly 
ficient tart, partially ripe apples to make 
about three juice. Boil 
fifteen to twenty minutes and stir in 
four quarts of hot Stir until 
well dissolved, then pour in one drawer 
of small tart and boil 
gently from five to ten minutes. When 
the jelly begins to cool, press down the 
berries as their tendency is to float. 
If preferred without the whole berries, 
and strain them. Most 
require apple juice to make them jelly. 

Pineapple and Apple Jelly—Prepare 
about 3 quarts of thick apple juice, add 
an equal quantity of sugar and when 
about to jelly, add the pineapple pre- 
pared as follows: The long pineapples 
are the Peel one pineapple, re- 
move the eves, thin and quarter 
each slice, sprinkle over it a cup of sugar 
and let it stand over night. Cook in 
the jelly until it and 
tender. 

Quince honey—F ive nice quinces pared 
and grated, one pint of water, five pounds 
of granulated stir the 
quinces into the boiling sugar and water; 
cook fifteen minutes, pour into glasses, 
and let before covering, 

Apple gunge r 
bruised, four pints of cold water, boiled 
slowly until ginger is Drain off 
the liquid and add six pounds nice apples, 
peeled, cored and cut in lengthwise pieces 
and six pounds sugar. Boil the whole 
slowly adding no more water than that 
poured off the ginger. Shake often to 
prevent burning, and cook untila pretty 
transparent brown 

Currant relish —Juice from two quarts 
of currants, one quart sugar, two oranges, 
the ‘outer skin cut into_very small pieces, 


ost berries it is 
Cook suf- 
quarts rich 


sugar. 


strawberries 


cook berries 


best. 


slice 


becomes clear 


sugar; erated 


cool 
Six ounces white ginger 


soft. 


color 


TO 





pan of 


Isa- 
bellas are the best Pick from the stem, 
y. To 
prevent crystals forming after the jelly 
mall proportion 


as vou cook quinces, 


Proceed as in other jelly, cooking 


EAT 


using with this only the pul 


two 


» and juice 
raisins 


Cook all together fifteen minutes. Cran 


t } 
cups of seeded l chopped. 


berries can be used instead of 

Cherry Jan 
stoned, 
sugar, one 
pound of sugar 
juice. Stone the 
In a 


and currant juice an 


currants 
Seven pounds of cherries 
three and half pounds of 

i juice and one 
lrrant 


wn 


one 


pint of currant 
added for the e 
rries and cook d 


preserving kettle; add ne sug 


adding at the last a few cherry pits. 


I } Jan Six pounds ngs three 
pounds sugar, two lemons sliced, one 
half cup sliced green ginger root. Boil 
three hours, 

Apricot Jam—Five pounds fruit pitted 
ancl peeled, three and one half pounds 
white sugar. Put in alternate lavers 
and let stand over night. Cook slowly, 
stir carefully until thick and smooth 


hon fine ne half 
LO] ri tie one nail 


pound 
twelve 


and i 
almonds and the kernels from 
idd sh 


: . : . 
dil Jar | ress the juice trom 


Blanch 
apricots and tly before 

Four 
six pounds of curt 
of stoned strawber 
and raspberries pounds 
than vou have prepared fruit 


Skim and boil fro 


13 “wr 
ants, add same weight 


cherries 


sugar 


Blackberry = Jelly—\Vild lackberries 
make delicious jelly Mash the berries 
and heat slowly until the juice is draw! 
out. Then squeeze through a_ cheese 


eloth and drip through a flannel s me 

Allow a seant cup of sugar to every cup 
of juice. Boil the juice fifteen minutes, 
then add the hot sugar and boil until 


} 


it thickens, when poured on cool plate 

Crab-apple J Wash the apples, 
remove the blossom end, and eut in 
small pieces, but do not pare or core 


because the skins and seeds improve the 


eolor and quality of the jelly Cover 
with cold water and cook gently until 
soft. Keep them eovered, and turn the 


kettle often but do mash the 
apples. When the apples are very soft, 
and the liquid is red, into a 


strainer cloth, and hang it up to drip 


hot stir or 


turn them 





all night. In the morning boil the 
liquid ten minutes, then strain again 
through a verv fine cloth and measure 


it. Allow half a pound of sugar to half 
a pint of juice. Boil the juice alone until 
it thickens on the edge of the pan, then 


add the and cook five minutes 


sugar 
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longer or until it jellies, then skim and 
turn into glasses. 

Plum Jelly—Put the plums, which 
may be Damson, red or beach plums 
into the preserving kettle, with water 
to cover. Heat slowly and simmer 
until the plums will mash readily, then 
turn into a flannel jelly bag; and drip 
until the pulp is dry. Boil the juice 
rapidly twenty minutes, skimming often. 
Remove it from the fire, measure and 
return it to the fire; as soon as it boils 
again add as many bowls of hot sugar 
as you have of juice, and boil until it 
jellies, which will be fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

Conserved A pricots— After peeling and 
halving, take six pounds of apricots to 
three pounds of sugar (no more), let 
stand in the sugar all night. In the 
morning drain the liquid and bring it 
to one good boil, then put in the apricots 
and cook nearly one hour. Do not 
stir as this destroys the shape of the 
fruit, shake the dish so as not to let it 
burn. When boiled set the pan away 











l(c 


and let the apricots stand in the juice all 
night. In the morning take the fruit 
out of the remaining liquid and put on 
platters or trays. If tin trys are used 
put paraffine paper on the trays first. 
Keep the fruit out of doors in the sun 
and when one side is dry, turn. Leave 
out two days. Then roll in sugar. 

Cranberry jelly Put one quart well 
picked cranberries into one pint of 
boiling water and_ boil rapidly until 
done; then press through a_ colander, 
return to the fire, add two cups of sugar, 
and cook a short time. The flavor is 
more delicate when it is brought to a 
half jellied consistency. One cup of 
water will make a stiffer jelly. 

Preserved watermelon rind Soak strips 
of watermelon rind in alum water slightly 
sour, for twenty four hours. Wash well, 
drain and add to the following syrup: 
To one pound of melon allow one pound 
of sugar and sufficient water to cover 
and ginger root to taste. Cook slowly 
until the melon strips become trans- 
parent. 
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“Technical World” Article 


Those who desire to know to what 
extent the middleman adds to the cost 
of goods that the consumer buys, will 


find plenty of room for thought in an 
article that is published in the June num- 
ber of the “Technical World.” This 
magazine is standard all over the United 
States and is one of the most popular 
publications devoted to the study of 


useful things. The magazine asks why 
the hog raiser receives five or six cents 


for his pork and why the man why buys 
hams and bacon is expected to pay such 
high prices for pork products. It sue- 
cessively considers the wheat and bread 
and cereal proposition; it dips into the 
high prices for fruits, it asks why vege- 
tables cost so much when the producer 
paid such a small proportion of the 
whole. 
And the 


reaches is 


conclusion of the 
just what “Things to Eat” 
R. Newberry Com- 
for and ex- 


magazine 


has been contending 


plaining. 


Much of the high cost of living is 














MOSES’ BEST has no equal. 


nical World’ makes clear. The farmer 
and the orchardist and the dairyman are 
not being over paid; they ret only a 


small proportion of what the consumer 
pays for his supplies 

The remedy of the 
is co-operation among 


= Technical \\ orld”’ 
producers. It 


vives several instances in which pro- 
ducers have formed distributing agencies 
of their own and have reaped large pro- 


fits by doing so. Among the cases cited 


are where dairymen have come together, 
where apple growers have combined 
to reach the consumer; and where 
opposition of the fiercest sort has been 


directed against these efforts, but all 


in \ ain, 


The new plan of the J. R. Newberry 
Company to go on a wholesale basis 
and to reduce the cost of eoods to the 
consumer to a margin of twenty per 


cent between the manufacturer and the 
consumer is another mode of reaching 
what all consumers are hoping will 
soon be accomplished the reduction 
of the present fearfully high prices 


foodstuffs. 





Moses’ Best Flour 


Every pound is made from the strongest, 


Genuine Hard Turkey 
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We sell goods at the LOWEST POSSIBLE 
y PRICES for cash at the counter in our 
y stores. 

‘ * . . . wd . 

’ If delivery service is wanted we furnish 


ss 


it at cost. 

For ten cents we deliver goods purchas= 
ed'up to $2.00, and for 5‘ of amount 
purchased above that amount. 

We do not think it is right to charge, for 
delivering, those customers who carry their 
goods home; do you? 

Yet this can not be avoided by any 
dealer who furnishes what he calls free 
delivery. 

Of course there is no such thing as free 
delivery. 

You know that. 
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Please mention “Things to Eat’ when answering advertisers. 
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LOS ANGELES BREWING 
COMPANY’S 





PURE AND WHOLESOME 


LAGER BEERS 


Are a Home Product not excelled by any of 
Eastern Manufacture. Why not try them? 





Phone Sunset East 820 Home 10857 











NAVAJO BLANKETS 


AND INDIAN CURIOS AT WHOLESALE 
I haye more than 250 weavers in my employ, including the most skilful now living, 
and have taken the greatest pains to preserve the old colors, patterns, and weaves. Every 


blanket sold by me carries my personal guarantee of its quality. In dealing with me, 
you will get the v« ry finest blankets at wholesale prices I also handle the products of 
the Hopi (Moqui) Indians, buying them under contract with the trading posts at Keam’s 
Canyon and Oraibi and selling them at wholesale. 


I have constantly a very fine selection of Navajo silverware and jewelry, Navajo “rubies”’ 
cut and uncut, peridotes and native turquois. Also the choicest modern Moqui pottery 
and a rare collection of prehistoric pottery. 


J. L. HUBBELL, ow teaver 


‘rite for my Cataloque and Price List. GANADO, APACHE CO., ARIZONA 











‘ATENTS $ 180.340.00$ PATENTS 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 
OU Should Have My FREE BOOKS telling HOW OTHERS will do 
ie same IN ‘THE FUTURE. “What and How to Invent.” Book Free! 
. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer 803 F., Washington, D. C. 
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When answering advertisers please mention Out West. 
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